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preface 


This book is about turning you on to your birthright. This book is about letting 
you know how tantalizingly close you are to actually discovering the big truth 
about yourself. This book is about bringing balance and wholeness to your 
meditation practice, giving you direct insight into your true Buddha Nature. 

It took a while for me to figure out the connection between my 
interest in Buddhism, my lucid dreams, and my spontaneous out-of-body 
experiences. | finally realized that they all fit together to give a meditation 
practice that seamlessly integrated both my waking and sleeping life. 

However, I also had come to understand that most people are skeptical 
of topics such as lucid dreaming and out-of-body experiences. The subjects 
are dismissed as exotic, irrelevant, and unreal. People just do not see the 
importance of things that happen in their sleep. Yet during this precious 
human birth, we sleep one-third of the time — too much to ignore. 

Our existence in sleep and dream is extremely revealing as to our true 
nature as human beings, and it sheds light on both the nature of 
enlightenment and of death. This is a big deal. 

Buddha says, “Come and see for yourself.” This comes from his deep 
understanding that all he teaches is the empirical truth, which anyone can 
verify through direct experience. In other words, there is nothing to believe. 


The apple falls from the tree whether you believe in gravity or not. 
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So here’s the big news: We experience death each time we go to 
sleep. We tour the bardo as we dream. And we really should be taking 
notes. Unfortunately, although we occasionally are able to bring our 
mindfulness with us off the meditation cushion and into the grocery store, 
we have not learned to take mindfulness into our sleep and dreams. 

This book both explains the great importance of bringing awareness to 
bed with you each night as you sleep and shows you how to do it. It 
explains the connection between the cycle of wakefulness and sleep, and the 
cycle of birth and death. 

People who practice Buddhist meditation are particularly well-poised 
to benefit from this book because in essence it is about mindfulness, that 
cornerstone of Buddhism. But you don’t have to be a card-carrying 
Buddhist to understand this book. It will benefit anyone who is genuinely 


interested in uncovering their true nature. “Come and see for yourself.” 
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chapter 1 
towards a deeper mindfulness 


- COMPLETING THE MANDALA - 

Something big has brought you to Buddhism. Perhaps you started to 
meditate in order to get a better understanding of your life, or to learn about 
your mind, or to develop your compassion. Maybe you found Buddhism 
waiting for you on a bookshelf somewhere and decided to open it up. Or 
maybe you entered through the gate of suffering, which receives a fair 
amount of traffic in this world. But however it was that you discovered 
Buddhism, it has become an integral part of your spiritual path towards 
wholeness. 

The spiritual path is never a straight line. And each of us has 
somehow found our way to the meditation cushion on our journey through 
the curvy chaos of our lives. So we begin to sit. And in sitting with 
ourselves time and time again, our practice has deepened, drawn forward by 
the subtle gravity of something long forgotten: our true Buddha Nature. Our 
meditation practice is a sacred mandala that we are ever creating, a treasure 
unique to this human realm we find ourselves in. As such, it deserves our 
full attention. 

Buddhist meditation is big on the concept of mindfulness — calm 
awareness of the world. This includes both the internal world of our 
thoughts and emotions, and the external world of trees, clouds, and bicycles. 


When we first begin to study meditation, mindfulness is usually limited to 
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the time spent sitting on the cushion. We focus on our breathing or our 
posture for a while, and then we get up and go about our day. Then 
gradually we try to include mindfulness in our daily activities, bringing the 
mind back to the present moment as we wash the dishes or walk through the 
grocery store. 

This proves to be a challenge, and usually sends us running back to 
our meditation cushion in terror. We learn how alarmingly easy it is to lose 
mindfulness and tumble around in the whirlwind of our own thoughts. We 
take this lesson — the slippery nature of mindfulness — back to our cushion 
with a new humility and a determination to keep practicing. 

Taking mindfulness off the meditation cushion and into daily life is an 
important step: It deepens both our formal sitting practice as well as the 
everyday life which it touches. And by doing so, we expand the mandala of 
our spiritual practice to include more and more of our life. 

But the problem is, while we may expand our spiritual practice into 
our daily life, by ignoring our sleeping life, we neglect to complete our 
mandala. In other words, we live a large part of our life in sleep and dream, 
but we do our mindfulness practice only while we are awake. This is a very 
understated problem and a major oversight in our mindfulness practice. It 
leaves us with a huge gap in our spiritual mandala — an incompleteness that 
we may have never considered. 

So we must not only bring mindfulness off the meditation cushion and 


into our daily lives, but as well into the part of our lives when we sleep and 
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dream. In doing so, we finally bring true wholeness to our practice; we 
complete the mandala. 

This is incredibly important. 

And it’s not that hard: Sleeping and dreaming happen to us naturally, 
effortlessly. All that’s required to do is to bring mindfulness to them. And 
mindfulness itself, once established, doesn’t actually take any extra time. 

One way to understand the huge gap in our practice is to examine the 
natural daily cycle of our life. Everything in nature is embedded in cycles: 
Planets spin; the tides come and go; the seasons pass. And we too cycle 
through daily periods of wakefulness and sleep. If we ignore our sleeping 
life, letting it pass by unawares, we forfeit our mindfulness during this large 
part of our daily cycle. And this creates a gap in our practice. 

Because Buddhism is founded on truth, to finally recognize the full 
truth of our own natural cycle and to include it in our Buddhist practice of 
mindfulness gives a profound wholeness to the mandala of our spiritual 
practice. It brings a balance. 

Yet there is another reason to include your sleeping life in your 
spiritual life: It will re-inspire your meditation practice. We all get tired of 
routines. Things tend to lose their sparkle. This a natural part of life, but 
when it happens to our meditation practice, we run the risk of forsaking the 
spiritual path. And even though we may faithfully sit on our cushions, there 


comes a point for everyone when we could use some new inspiration. 
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At first, simply the idea of bringing a greater wholeness and balance 
to your meditation practice will inspire you. By beginning to recognize 
these neglected areas of your spiritual life, you honor them. And that feels 
good. This is important because it is so much easier to do something if it 
feels good. 

And then, after a short while of integrating your sleeping life into your 
practice, it bears the most marvelous fruit: When you dream, you will know 
that you are dreaming, and when you know that you are dreaming, you 
instantly have limitless freedom. While this freedom can be used to pursue 
the standard agenda of fun and pleasure which we have in the physical world 
(such as eating, music, sex), more important is how it can be used to pursue 
the deeper spiritual knowledge that is uniquely available in the dream state. 
But either way, your experiences will open up such vast, new horizons that 
you will quickly learn to value this aspect of your existence. And because 
success in consciously — mindfully — inhabiting your dreams is directly 
related to your meditation practice, you will be re-inspired on your spiritual 
journey. 

The sacred mandala which is our spiritual practice deserves 
wholeness. And while we may expand certain regions of this mandala with 
study and practice, it remains incomplete if we only practice during the 
waking part of our lives. We must complete our spiritual mandala. And by 
including our sleeping life in our mindfulness practice, we give it wholeness, 


balance, and maturity. 
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- THE THREE WORLDS - 

To more fully grasp the significance of the gap in our current form of 
meditation practice, it is helpful to understand the three distinct worlds that 
we inhabit in this existence: physical, subtle, and causal. In everyday terms 
these are known as wakefulness, dream, and deep sleep, respectively. 

In a tip of the hat to the Taoist saying, “As above, so below,” we 
indeed cycle through these worlds on both microcosmic and macrocosmic 
levels. (Diagram one on page 131 outlines these three worlds and the basic 
relationship between their cycles.) As a daily cycle, we awaken, and then 
when we sleep, we pass through dream and the clear light of deep sleep 
before we awaken again. As a cycle of life, we are born and then when we 
die, we pass through the bardo and the clear light of death before we are 
reborn — that is, if we happen to remain in the cycle. 

In examining our daily cycle, it becomes apparent that we tend to only 
be conscious during a small part of our entire existence. It is only during 
wakefulness that we practice meditation and try to employ its lessons. The 
very fact that we do not know that we are dreaming as we dream, nor are we 
aware of the clear light of deep sleep, points to this gap in our mindfulness 
practice. 

But in examining the larger cycle of our birth and death, we discover 
something even more profound: The daily cycle of sleep and the larger 


cycle of death are parallel. This means that each night as we go to sleep we 
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are given the opportunity to directly investigate the actual nature of death. 
Just as our senses dissolve as we go to sleep, so too does the same process 
happen at death. Just as we tour the non-physical world of our dreams 
(which is sometimes pleasant and sometimes frightening, but always an 
illusion) after we fall asleep, so too do we tour the non-physical world of the 
bardo’s illusory peaceful and wrathful deities when we die. And just as 
there is a sense of all-pervading clear light in deep sleep, so too is there a 
clear light of death. In fact, this parallel relationship is not just an interesting 
coincidence; the two cycles are one and the same: We die each time we go 
to sleep; we are in the bardo world when we dream; and the clear light of 
sleep is the clear light of death. 

Understanding this relationship allows us to finally explore the nature 
of death firsthand. And because this is done within the natural period of our 
sleep, it allows us to safely replace the fear of death with the unshakable 
knowledge of direct experience. The importance of this cannot be 
overstated. Buddhism has long-recognized bodily death as an incredible 
opportunity for enlightenment and release. But the universal fear of death — 
fear of the unknown (and heretofore unknowable) — only sabotages this 
opportunity. Replacing the fear of death with your own direct knowledge 
and experience is therefore of supreme value on your spiritual journey. And 
bringing mindfulness into your sleeping life is the key to gaining this 


knowledge. 
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- THREE WORLDS, THREE BODIES - 

In each of the three worlds of existence — physical, subtle, and causal — you 
have a different body. When you are awake in daily life, you are in the 
physical world with a physical body. When you are asleep and dreaming, 
you are in the subtle world with a subtle body. When you are in deep sleep, 
you are in the causal world with a causal body. But it’s not exactly this 
simple. To be a bit more accurate, we have all three bodies all the time, but 
one dominates depending on which world we are in. 

The least dense of these bodies, the causal body (dharmakaya), is less 
a body and more a formless emptiness of pure awareness. It permeates both 
the physical and subtle body at all times. But it is only when the distracting 
illusion of the physical and subtle body is dissolved during deep sleep that 
the causal body becomes apparent. So when in deep sleep — the causal 
world — you of course still have a physical body in bed and a subtle body 
hovering nearby, but the point of awareness which you identify with at that 
moment is the causal body. 

The subtle body — often called the dream body, the energy body, the 
inner body, or in Buddhist terminology: sambhogakaya — dominates during 
dreamtime. When you go to sleep, the subtle body disconnects from the 
physical body and roams the dream world. You still have a physical body in 
bed, and the empty causal body shines as ever, but when you dream, you 
identify with the subtle body. It is what you consider yourself to be at that 


moment. 
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The physical body (nirmanakaya) is the most dense of these bodies, 
and is what we identify with during wakefulness. The causal body is still 
with us, as always, but more interesting is what the subtle body is up to 
while we are awake: It is “inside” the physical body, animating it, shaping 
it, maintaining it. The subtle body is synchronized with the physical body 
when we are awake. 

You have all three of these bodies — physical, subtle, and causal — all 
the time. But because the subtle and causal bodies are non-physical and 
manifest only in a non-physical state such as sleep, during which time we 
are largely unconscious, we are generally unaware of them. Bringing 
awareness to these other bodies is an important step on the spiritual path 
because it helps to expand your definition of who you are. It brings you 


closer to understanding your true wholeness. 


- DEEP MINDFULNESS - 

Mindfulness is an easy concept to understand, but surprisingly 
difficult to apply. We know that ideally we should simply “be aware.” No 
matter if we’re sitting in meditation, chopping onions, taking a shower, or 
reading a book, we know that we should somehow be mindful of what we’re 
doing. And anyone who is brave enough to try this knows how difficult it is 
to truly remain mindful. 

Sitting meditation is specifically designed to eliminate the elements 


which could distract you from mindfulness. The physical posture is still and 
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supportive, and you have granted yourself a certain window of time in which 
your worldly activities are reduced to just sitting there. This temporary 
simplification of life allows you to more easily dedicate yourself to 
mindfulness. At this point, mindfulness usually takes the form of giving 
special attention to the breath. This could follow the method of 
concentration meditation (samatha), in which you pay attention to the breath 
to the exclusion of all other things. Or this could follow the subtleties of 
insight meditation (vipassana), in which your awareness of the breath lends 
you awareness as to your being, giving a formal notice to the fact that you 
actually are right here right now. It enhances your awareness of your 
connection to all things by placing your breath at the empty center of 
everything — the still point, from where you can be mindful of the moving 
world. Either method of meditation tends to quiet the mind: concentration 
by reducing everything to one (which indeed is still everything), and insight 
by expanding the one to silently flood the mind with the suchness of 
everything. 

These are wonderful ways to practice mindfulness during our sitting 
meditations. But how do we approach the practice of mindfulness when we 
are off the meditation cushion? Anyone who has tried to take their mindful 
equanimity out of the sitting posture and into their daily life knows just how 
slippery mindfulness can be. Our mind drifts around to the past or tries to 
figure out the future, and we rarely exist in the mindful present. How can 


we hold mindfulness in our daily life without letting it slip away? 
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It seems like a good idea to start with what we know: the methods of 
sitting meditation. And while the concentration method works well and has 
its place, the all-embracing nature of the insight method lends itself more to 
the practice of mindfulness in daily life. For example, if you were in the 
grocery store and remembered to practice mindfulness, a genuine 
concentration on your breath to the exclusion of everything else would 
freeze you in your tracks and you wouldn’t get much shopping done. On the 
other hand, an insight approach to mindfulness would allow you to go about 
your business, with the awareness of your breath highlighting your 
awareness of everything around you. 

The practice of deep mindfulness takes this insight approach one step 
further by requiring you to determine which world of existence you are 
currently living in — physical wakefulness, asleep in dream, or dreamless 
deep sleep. Asking the question “Which reality am I witnessing at the 
present moment?” deepens your mindfulness by re-framing your awareness: 
Not only are you mindful of the phenomena of the world, but you are 
mindful of which world. The term ‘deep mindfulness’ refers to this level of 
awareness. (Diagram two on page 132 illustrates this concept.) 

There are degrees of mindfulness. To have no mindfulness is to be 
lost in the contents of your mind, which is not just your thoughts, but all 
things that are perceived — both your inner world and the world out there. 
To be mindful is to be aware of the contents of your mind, to be aware of the 


world. But to be deeply mindful is to be aware of the world, and aware of 
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which world you are presently being mindful of. To be deeply mindful is to 
be aware of the true nature of your situation, both its contents and its deeper 
context. 

Taking awareness of the breath as an example, you could be mindfully 
aware of your breath, but completely unaware that you are doing all this 
mindfulness actually inside of a dream. Or equally important: You could be 
aware of your breath, but completely unaware that you are indeed awake in a 
physical body. The point is, with standard mindfulness we just do not 
bother to consider which world we are currently living in. 

Obviously, our standard practice of mindfulness is somewhat lacking. 
We become aware of the breath, we watch our thoughts, and our connection 
to all things becomes more apparent. This is our standard mindfulness 
practice, and it is of supreme value on our spiritual journey. But if we 
remain unaware of the larger context in which all of this mindfulness 
practice is occurring, our mindfulness remains incomplete; there still 
remains an element of ignorance — that central poison noted in Buddhism. 

Deep mindfulness widens the scope of standard mindfulness. It 
removes that last (and previously unconsidered) element of ignorance as to 
which world you currently exist in. But without deep mindfulness, 
awareness remains incomplete. 

Mindfulness can be developed, establishing you ever-deeper in the 
practice. When mindfulness is first learned, perhaps we only have the 


ability to be mindful of our meditation posture or our breath, bouncing back 
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and forth between the two, and sometimes losing mindfulness altogether as 
we sit on our cushion and plan what we want for dinner. With more 
experience, our mindfulness becomes more established, perhaps even giving 
us glimpses of insight. What was once a difficult exercise gains a degree of 
effortlessness, and our mindfulness practice becomes somewhat more 
complete. Accordingly, deep mindfulness takes the practice even further, 
and in turn it will become the new standard for your mindfulness practice. 

But it is important to understand that the practice of deep mindfulness 
does not at all replace standard mindfulness practice; it only deepens it. And 
further, there is a wonderful aspect to deep mindfulness that makes it 
incredibly useful: It automatically precipitates what is currently considered 
to be standard mindfulness. This is because deep mindfulness, as the largest 
possible scope of mindfulness, includes all the lesser degrees of 
mindfulness. So when you activate deep mindfulness — when you properly 
determine which world you are currently living in — you automatically 
activate standard mindfulness. In other words, when you become aware of 
which world you are in, you automatically become aware of the things you 
are witnessing in that world. You automatically become mindful. 

Now at first glance, this may seem to just re-frame the problem: 
Instead of trying to be mindful, we try to be deeply mindful. But deep 
mindfulness, while being more comprehensive than standard mindfulness, is 
actually easier to practice because it is easier to remember to practice. As 


we shall see in the next chapter, the practice of deep mindfulness is very 
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simple, quick, and concrete. It is more a visual exercise, versus the strictly 
mental exercise of standard mindfulness (following the breath, for example). 
And because it is so engaging, deep mindfulness is easy to remember to do — 


all of which serves to strengthen your mindfulness practice. 


- SUMMARY - 

One of the first and most important concepts we learn in Buddhism is 
mindfulness. It is the essence of meditation. When we sit down on the 
meditation cushion, we learn to be aware of our physical posture. We learn 
to be aware of our breath. We learn to be aware of our mental chatter and of 
the barking dogs outside. And then, if we keep at it, our practice deepens to 
the point where we learn to bring that mindfulness with us off of the 
meditation cushion and into the rest of our lives. At least, our waking lives. 

But because we have the habit of falling into unconsciousness as we 
take to our beds each night, we are not present to observe the fact that we are 
actually alive during our sleep. So when we close our eyes and go to sleep, 
we forget the importance of mindfulness. 

As a valuable and important aspect of our life, our spiritual practice 
must be made whole. But if we continue to practice only while we are 
awake, the mandala of our spiritual journey will remain incomplete, 
regardless of how much we may expand certain areas. Bringing mindfulness 
into our sleep gives fullness to our meditation practice. It gives wholeness 


to our spiritual mandala. 
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But bringing mindfulness anywhere with us can be a challenge. As 
anyone who has earnestly tried to bring their mindfulness off of the 
meditation cushion and into the grocery store can attest, there is that peculiar 
difficulty in remaining mindful. But the capacity for mindfulness in 
different situations can be developed. This is the general principle that 
keeps us going. It brings us back to the meditation cushion for more 
practice. Deep mindfulness — being mindful of which world (waking, 
sleeping, or deep sleep) we are in — brings a maturity to this development of 
our mindfulness practice. And deep mindfulness, while being a more robust 
form of mindfulness, is actually easier to practice than standard mindfulness. 

As the earth cycles through day and night, we cycle through 
wakefulness and sleep. It’s easy to forget that our waking lives are only a 
part of this precious human birth. But there is a profound relationship 
between our daily cycle of wakefulness and sleep, and our life cycle of birth 
and death. Once we realize this, we have the opportunity to uncover the 
treasure chest that we’ve been searching for during our countless lives. The 
practice of deep mindfulness allows you to open up that treasure chest and 
reclaim your birthright: the true wisdom of your Buddha Nature. And like 


any good adventure, there is an interesting twist at the end. 
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Dream Log 
December 26, 2004 


slept 6h [nothing] 
up 1.5h: snack, dishes, teeth, meditation 
slept 3h [mindful, but then lost it]: 


I was sitting in a darkened room at a table with a woman. She said, 
“It’s like the 1964 earthquake in Alaska...” 

Then I was standing on a beach somewhere. (It felt as though I 
was dreaming, so I did a quick reality check and gained mindfulness.) It 
was a nice day and women were hanging up laundry on ropes tied 
between tall palm trees. Small kids were running around, and there were 
huts in the distance. I looked at the ocean. The water started to go back 
and back. A few women noticed this too and started pointing at the ocean 
and telling the others. I was fascinated by the receding ocean. It just kept 
going back and back, leaving fish flopping around on the exposed wet 
sand. Then I could hear this huge thundering sound. Everyone grabbed 
up their children and started running away in this big panic. I got scared 
too and started to run with the other people. (I lost mindfulness right at 
this point... too caught up in fear again.) The beach was this big flat 
stretch of loose sand, and so it was really hard to run. I turned around 
and saw this gigantic wall of water just rising higher and higher. It 
wasn't like a normal big wave because it was just so wide: It stretched as 
far as I could see to the left and right. I kept running, kind of tripping and 
staggering in the loose sand, but there was this feeling of no escape. The 
women were screaming and running. The wave overtook us all. It 
happened so fast. I was slammed face-down into the sand and just held 
there for a long time by this enormous force. Things faded to black and I 


awoke. 


Postscript: I had this dream during a two-week meditation intensive. 
When the retreat ended several days later, I learned of the tsunami in the 
Andaman Sea, to which this dream seems to correspond. 
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chapter 2 
mindful dreaming 


UNDERSTANDING MINDFUL DREAMING 


- A LITMUS TEST FOR MINDFULNESS - 

How often are you mindful during the day? Brushing your teeth, driving 
your car, talking to people at work, eating food, cleaning the kitchen, taking 
off your shoes: We do a lot of things during the day. And mindfulness can 
be slippery. Not only is it difficult to truly stay mindful during our daily 
activities, it is also hard to assess at the end of the day exactly how mindful 
we were. 

How often are you mindful during the night? Try taking mindfulness 
with you into your dreams tonight. Decide to be aware of your dreams. 
Before you go to sleep, come up with some simple task to do in your dream, 
such as snapping your fingers or taking a bow. When you realize that you 
are inside of a dream, perform this task as a way of proving to yourself that 
you are indeed mindful that you are dreaming. In the morning, count how 
many times you were mindful in your dream life. It’s very telling. 

Mindful dreaming is a litmus test for mindfulness in general: If you 
are able to be mindful amid the chaos of your dreams, you are able to be 
mindful amid the chaos of your waking life. Unfortunately, the opposite 
also holds true. If the ability to be present in your dreams is difficult, this 


reflects the difficulty in being present during your day. 
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And the situation is yet a little more grave: The mindfulness we are 
able to bring into our dreams is the same mindfulness that we will take into 
our death. This can be a startling realization, but as well it can inspire you 
towards a wholeness in your meditation practice. 

We lack mindfulness during the night for the same reason we lack it 
during the day: We don’t practice all that much. Not necessarily out of 
laziness, but out of practicality. We have busy lives and standard 
mindfulness is tricky to remember; it can be such an abstract concept — 
following the invisible breath. We tend to get distracted by all those things 
that we can see, and give up on some level, maybe hoping to give some 
solid practice time during a scheduled daily sitting session or a retreat. 

But the practice of mindful dreaming enhances your mindfulness both 
while awake and while asleep. Mindful dreaming (often called “lucid 
dreaming’’) is simply being aware that you are dreaming while you are 
dreaming. It brings mindfulness into the previously unrecognized area of 
sleep. In this way, mindful dreaming helps to complete the mandala of your 
spiritual practice. And because the techniques of mindful dreaming — most 
of which are actually done during the day — are simple and engaging, they fit 


into your life as an active extension of your meditation practice. 


- JUST A DREAM - 
We ignore our dreams. This is a very subtle problem. In fact, it is so subtle 


that we do not even realize that it is a problem. It is as if we have been 
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secretly imprisoned in the concept that dreams are simply unimportant. And 
the problem is, as Gurdjieff pointed out: Before you can escape from prison, 
you have to realize you are in prison. We all are trapped, the true fullness of 
our life has been limited, and we don’t even realize it. 

Strangely, even when we realize our situation, we often do not want to 
escape from the prison of our limiting concepts. We either try to deny that 
we are in prison or claim that it is too hard to escape. We are too busy 
keeping the place clean. And the reason for this resistance to growth is that 
we feel comfortable in our prison. Our concepts feel safe, and so we 
become attached to them. But if we truly intend to honor the mystery of our 
spiritual journey, we must acknowledge the fact that concepts are 
provisional — they are useful only to a certain point. To progress in our 
mindfulness practice, we must let go of the concept that our dream life is 
unimportant. 

But the fact that we ignore our dreams is not totally our own fault. 
Dreams are a cultural blind spot. Because dreams have no substance, they 
are simply disregarded in the modern world, which tends to value material 
things. And this neglect of our dreaming life is further reinforced on a more 
individual level: If we dream that we have a money tree in our backyard that 
endlessly showers us with hundred-dollar bills, we still have to get up and go 
to work in the morning. So we quickly learn to disregard our dreams. But 
in doing so, we end up forfeiting a large part of our life. Mindful dreaming 


reclaims this forgotten territory. 
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- WHAT IS REAL? - 

It is true that the reality of our dreams does not usually intersect the reality 
of our waking life. This is why dreams are considered unreal. And so, we 
have developed this bias towards only recognizing our waking life as reality. 
But if we truly intend to embrace the fullness of mindfulness practice and 
the fullness of our life, this conventional wisdom does not serve us well. 

“Life is but a dream,” goes the children’s song. Buddha points out the 
same thing in the Samadhi Raja Sutra. And so, as we row our boats gently 
down the stream, we might wonder what all this really means. We 
understand what dreams are — those ephemeral short stories which run 
through our minds each night. But our daytime experience — our “life” — 
seems much different, much more real. So how could life be considered a 
dream when there seems to be such a vast difference between the two? 

We take our waking life to be real and our dream life to be unreal. It 
is a Standard assumption that helps to keep us sane. But it’s not entirely 
true. 

Actually, the nature of both dreams and waking life is exactly the 
same. To illustrate this point, Tibetan Buddhism uses the metaphor of a 
cinema show, where a moving image is formed on the screen by means of a 
light passing through a film in the projector. And the metaphysical 
mechanics of what we experience in our life (both waking and sleeping) are 


the same. The light is our consciousness, the film is our karma, and the 
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image on the screen is what we take as our reality. The only real difference 
between our waking experience and our dreaming experience is the 
coherency of the movie. In our waking life, the narrative of our experience 
flows smoothly from one scene to the next. In our dreams, the movie is 
often put together in a strangely disjointed manner. But the basic nature of 
both — a moving image created by consciousness and animated by karma — is 
the same. 

So when it comes right down to it, life is but a dream. This presents a 
problem of language, because if everything is a dream, then the word dream 
becomes useless. (Much as if everything were blue, then we would not have 
a use for the word blue, as blueness would not exist to us.) And even if we 
do accept the ultimately dream-like nature of life, we nonetheless recognize 
the importance of distinguishing between our waking life and our standard 
dream life of the night. So how should we refer to those short stories we 
have each night in sleep? And should we call them “real” or not? 

Well, it seems entirely useful to allow the word dream to refer to what 
it normally refers to: our nighttime narratives that we have when our 
physical body is asleep. Although it would be wise to keep in the back of 
our minds the understanding that the word dream points to a much larger 
thing. That is, it points to the nature of all our experiences, both our 
sleeping life and our waking life. 

But it is difficult to label dreams as either real or unreal, because both 


are equally true. Ordinarily we refer to dreams as unreal; the two words are 
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synonymous. That’s what gives strength to the Buddha’s assertion that our 
waking life is just a dream. It is a skillful way to emphasize the temporary, 
impermanent, unreal nature of our life. It shakes things up a bit. And by 
declaring “unreal” all of what we normally take to be reality, it draws our 
attention to the fact that there must be a larger system at work. There must 
be a much more true and direct reality than just this movie that we’ve been 
watching all our lives. Our attention is drawn to this deeper reality — that 
perhaps it is more wise to identify with the light of consciousness than with 
the movie on the screen. It’s a powerful and important teaching, its potency 
drawn from the unreality that we normally associate with dreams. 

But at the same time, it is equally useful to consider dreams as real. 
This is because psychologically, when we deem something to be unreal, we 
tend to trivialize or ignore it. And this is what got us into trouble in the first 
place — this tendency to mindlessly ignore our dream life. So to consider our 
dreams as real is a way to validate their existence. After all, we really do 
dream each night. 

Instead of either/or, perhaps it is more wise to understand both 
perspectives: to recognize the unreal nature of dreams and to honor their 
existence as real occurrences. 

We have seen the dream-like quality of life — its unreality vis-a-vis the 
metaphor of the cinema. As well, we have seen both the reality and the 


unreality of dreams. And so the common query “Was it real, or just a 
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dream?” becomes somewhat nonsensical, as we realize that these two 
concepts are not necessarily mutually exclusive: It could have been both. 
Instead of considering an experience as either real or a dream, a more clear 
dialectic would be ‘waking life versus dream life.” (Diagram three on page 
133 summarizes this relationship.) 

Thus, it seems like a good idea to (1) recognize the commonly held 
meanings of waking life being real and dream life being unreal, (2) 
understand the ultimate truth of the unreality of both dreams and waking life, 
and (3) honor the dream state as real in that it is an actual part of our 
incarnation that we regularly experience, and thus deserves our attention. 

The terms awake and asleep give rise to a similar conundrum of 
language. For example, as a way to point out a lack of mindfulness in 
everyday life, a Buddhist teacher might claim that their students are “asleep” 
during the day. As another example, if you happen to be aware that you are 
dreaming, it feels like you are awake, yet of course you are asleep at the 
same time. 

Clearly, if we are to make any sense of this, we must distinguish 
between the physical and the mental aspects of being awake or asleep. In 
our examples above, the Buddhist teacher of course meant that the students 
were mentally asleep but physically awake. And when you are mindful that 
you are dreaming, you are physically asleep but mentally awake. Making 


this distinction between your physical state and your mental state is very 
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important in the pursuit of mindful dreaming. (Diagram four on page 134 
illustrates this concept.) 

When we begin to examine the true fullness of our existence — our 
waking life and our sleeping life — it becomes apparent that our normal 
everyday language must as well be examined. But making these precise 
distinctions and keeping such mental footnotes helps us to grasp this newly 


opened area of our life with more clarity. 


- REALITY CHECKS: ACTIVATING DEEP MINDFULNESS - 

Are you dreaming right now? It seems like an easy question, but upon 
closer inspection the answer is tough to nail down. Often, people will 
respond that they are not dreaming because everything seems real and solid. 
Or that they don’t have any magical powers of flight or invisibility which 
they could have inside a dream. Or they might pinch themselves in order to 
prove that they are indeed physically awake. 

Unfortunately, none of these are reliable indicators that you are 
physically awake. In other words, you could be inside of a dream and make 
the same claims, but you still would not know for sure if you were 
physically awake or not. For example, when you are inside of a dream 
everything does in fact seem real and solid (strangely, often more real than 
physical reality). And while it is true that you can have magical powers in a 
dream, the absence of magical powers does not necessarily mean that you 


are not dreaming. You could just be low on energy or mentally blocked in 
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that particular dream. As well, you could very well pinch yourself in a 
dream and it would feel exactly as you would expect it to in physical reality. 

So to really determine if you are dreaming or not, you need to do 
some action that is not possible in a dream. It would seem that everything is 
possible in a dream, and on some level that is true. But there are a few 
things that simply do not work correctly in a dream. Trying to do one of 
these things is called a ‘reality check’ because it checks which reality you 
are in at the present moment — physical or subtle. (The causal world does 
not lend itself to this type of investigation because there are no phenomena 
to perform an action on; there is nothing to do, and nobody to do it. 
However, the development of mindfulness in the physical and subtle worlds 
will eventually permeate the causal world as well.) 

Reality checks are key. They are the central technique for success in 
mindful dreaming, and they are how to practice deep mindfulness. And 
luckily, they are easy to do. 

There are several different reality checks. The very best is to read a 
word, look away, and then read the word again. For some reason, text is 
always very unstable in a dream. So if you are in a dream and do this reality 
check, the word will change upon the second reading. You can also check 
your reality by examining a part of your body such as your hands. Often in a 
dream, your body will be oddly formed upon close inspection. For example, 
your hands might look like plastic or may begin to stretch and grow as you 


examine them. Another reality check uses the fact that mechanical devices 
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such as clocks, telephones, and light switches often do not behave properly 
ina dream. If you are in a dream and check the time or dial a telephone or 
flip a light switch, there will be a telling strangeness: The clock might give 
an impossible time (like 2:83); the numbers on the telephone buttons might 
frustratingly switch around in mid-dial; the light switch may not work. 

There is the odd occasion when none of these reality checks are 
readily available — a blackout, or sitting in a darkened theater, or lying in bed 
in a darkened room. In situations such as these, you could try to recall 
exactly how it was that you arrived in your current situation, checking your 
recollection for the smooth coherency that is often lacking in a dream. For 
example, if you were resting in bed in a darkened room, you might recall 
that you returned from the store thirty minutes ago, put away your things, 
fed the cat, and decided to close the shades in your bedroom and lay down 
for a short rest, hence your current position. Generally, if you can trace your 
steps smoothly, you are awake. However, if you have trouble backtracking 
your recent history, or if you recall wildly improbable events, then you are 
probably inside of a dream. Checking for smooth coherency is an important 
technique to remember, but because it is not completely reliable (some 
dreams are coherent), try and use it only as a backup plan. 

Although there are several different ways to check your reality, it is 
important to note that the only truly reliable reality check is text stability — 
trying to read the same thing twice. This will always give you accurate 


results, and thus serves as the main practice for mindful dreaming. But it is 
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good to be familiar with the other reality checks, as they can be used to 
supplement your practice. 

A reality check is a simple and straightforward way to determine 
which reality you are in. And the wonderful thing is, because it can only be 
done in the present moment, a reality check activates mindfulness. For 
example, you can’t read something or dial a telephone or look at your hands 
in the past or the future, only in the present moment. So a reality check can 
activate your mindfulness of the present moment, which is our current 
standard of mindfulness practice. It is in this way that deep mindfulness — 
doing a reality check — automatically includes standard mindfulness. And 
so, deep mindfulness grants you not only success in mindful dreaming, but 


in further establishing mindfulness in all situations of your life. 


- BEING DEEPLY MINDFUL - 

Finally we have a simple way to be mindful: doing a reality check. And 
there are several advantages to this mindfulness technique. For one, because 
a reality check is something you do rather than something you note, it is 
engaging. This quality lends itself to habit and thus to remembering. For 
example, if you brush your teeth every morning, at some point you don’t 
have to try and remember to do it; you do it automatically. In this sense, 
deep mindfulness acts as its own mnemonic. It gives you something for 
your memory to hold on to, acting like a string tied around your finger. 


Another advantage to practicing deep mindfulness is that it allows you to 
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actually quantify your mindfulness practice. If you simply jot down a mark 
on a piece of paper each time you perform a reality check, at the end of the 
day you can really tell how mindful you were. So the practice of deep 
mindfulness has this concrete — almost tactile — element to it that is both 
simple and engaging, as well as a straightforwardness that lets you assess the 
development of your mindfulness practice. 

In a way, remembering to be deeply mindful has two distinct aspects: 
beginning and continuing. First you must remember to do a reality check, 
and then you must remember to stay deeply mindful. Of course, we tend to 
get distracted and lose our awareness. But if we get in the habit of doing 
simple quick reality checks many times per day, we can quickly pick up the 
thread of deep mindfulness and continue our practice. Eventually we 
improve our ability to stay deeply mindful and our reality checks will 
occasionally issue from a state of deep mindfulness rather than as an 
emergency call from our normally distracted mind state. 

There is a natural progression in becoming established in deep 
mindfulness. First there is a punctuated remembering, where we remember 
to do a reality check, but quickly lose the deep mindfulness that this gives 
us. Then we learn to extend that deep mindfulness of the reality check for 
short periods. And with enough practice, eventually deep mindfulness 
becomes our normal mode of being; we are able to maintain deep 
mindfulness as a continual effortless remembering, perhaps occasionally 


checking in to confirm which world we are immersed in. With some steady 
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effort, deep mindfulness eventually becomes absorbed into your mindfulness 
practice as your new standard of mindfulness, giving a profound maturity to 


your spiritual practice. 


THE PRACTICE OF MINDFUL DREAMING 


- INTRODUCTION - 

Mindful dreaming is not a new idea. The practice of being mindful in the 
dream state has a deep history in Tibetan Buddhism. The Dzogchen master 
Namkhai Norbu points to the ancient Mahamaya Tantra as a main source of 
such traditional (and until recently, secret) Buddhist teachings.' As well, 
The Six Yogas of Naropa, originally transcribed in the fourteenth century, 
outlines the practices of “Dream Yoga.” 

Mindful dreaming, or being aware when you are dreaming, is an 
inevitable consequence of deep mindfulness. In this sense, all that it takes 
for success in mindful dreaming is simply to practice deep mindfulness. But 
because we have unwittingly established the bad habit of forsaking 
mindfulness when we go to sleep, some amount of bridge building — in the 
form of specific practices and techniques — is helpful in facilitating a 


connection to our neglected sleeping life. 


' Norbu, Namkhai. Dream Yoga and the Practice of Natural Light. New York: Snow Lion Publications, 
1992. 
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The rest of this chapter gives you detailed information regarding these 
practices and techniques of mindful dreaming. First, some foundational 
practices are introduced that serve as the basis for mindful dreaming. These 
are done during the day, acting as a natural extension of your current 
meditation practice. Then, a comprehensive daily agenda for success in 
mindful dreaming is presented. Techniques are then given that will help you 
to gain stable footing in the dream world. Also included are suggested 
activities that you can do in your dreams which allow you to explore further 
ways to deepen your spiritual life. Advanced practices are then presented 
that will give you more techniques to pursue mindful dreaming. As well, a 
general timeframe is discussed to give you an idea of how long it will take to 


have your first mindful dream. 


FOUNDATIONAL PRACTICES 
- DOING COMPLETE REALITY CHECKS - 
Reality checks are the central practice in mindful dreaming. Doing a reality 
check is how you activate deep mindfulness, which is the key not only to 
mindful dreaming, but also to a larger scope of mindfulness in all aspects of 
your life. 

The basic idea behind doing reality checks is that if you perform them 
enough in waking life, you will eventually begin to do them out of habit in 
your dream. And when you do, you will find that you are dreaming 


mindfully! 
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There are a few different approaches to establishing this habit in daily 
life. You could set an alarm on a wristwatch to go off every hour or so to 
remind yourself to do a reality check. You could hang up a written note at 
home to remind yourself. You could write a small word hidden somewhere 
on your hand. This is an especially useful technique because it not only 
reminds you do to a reality check, but it gives you an easy way to do your 
reality check — simply check the word for text stability. 

Because reality checks are so fundamental, it is important to approach 
this new exercise with some realistic principles in mind, otherwise you 
might neglect the practice. First, be sure to keep reality checks fun. Feel 
good about yourself when you remember to do a reality check — each one is 
significant, not only bringing you closer to mindful dreaming, but centering 
you in deep mindfulness. Also be sure to keep your reality checks simple, 
quick, and easy. Once you get used to it, it only takes a few seconds. It’s 
also important to keep your reality checks discreet. Because neither 
dreaming nor mindfulness has value in our culture, they tend to be 
somewhat of a taboo subject. Exercising some discretion when performing 
reality checks helps to avoid drawing unwanted attention to yourself. For 
example, at home you may wish to hang up a written note to remind yourself 
to do reality checks. But at work it may be more wise to use something 
more discreet — a piece of artwork, a potted plant, or some nicknack — that 
would serve to remind you of your reality check practice. As well, if you 


remember to do a reality check as you are talking to someone, stay in the 
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conversation and do the reality check inconspicuously. This allows you to 
give fullness to your mindfulness practice, while at the same time honoring 
the sacred now-ness of the conversation you are having. It is in this way that 
the practice of mindful dreaming deepens all aspects of your life, not just 
your dreams. It spreads mindfulness into both your waking life and your 
sleeping life. 

As mentioned previously, there are several ways to check which 
reality you are in. The most reliable is text stability, and so it should serve 
as your main technique. The basic idea is to read the same word twice, and 
if it changes, you are ina dream. We are usually surrounded by words in 
our daily environment, which makes this reality check fairly accessible. 
However, because this technique is the bedrock of mindful dreaming 
practice, don’t put off this reality check if you can’t find a convenient word 
right away. For example, if you are out jogging in the park and it strikes you 
to do a reality check, you would do well to perhaps pull out your keys and 
read the small brand name printed on them. Keep in mind that there are also 
words printed on money, clothing tags, and watch faces. 

But there are a few caveats to note. For one, be sure to choose a short 
word because it is easy for text changes to go by unnoticed in a longer word. 
Also, because it is important to check the details of the word, a shorter word 
is easier to scan. Also be sure to note such details as capitalization and style 
of writing. As well, be sure to choose a word that is you can say in your 


head — no unpronounceable acronyms, or anything with mixed letters and 
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numbers. And as a final tip, be very careful if you are unable either to give 
your word a first reading or to find a word to read at all. These are common 
tricks that your mind will play on you to sabotage your efforts at 
mindfulness, hoping that you will just give up for the moment. 

If you do find yourself having this type of difficulty — perhaps the 
word is shifting around as you read it, has a hazy quality to it, or you have 
searched well for a word but just can’t find one — begin to suspect that you 
are in a dream and immediately try a different reality check to confirm your 
hunch. The most accessible one is to examine your body for any strange 
irregularity. For example, you could look at your hands and check if you 
have the correct number of fingers. Because this reality check is not 
completely reliable — in some dreams your hands will seem totally normal — 
it is a good idea to try to distort your body in some way. For example, look 
at your fingers and imagine them growing very long or turning a lovely 
shade of green. Because the subtle world is very often responsive to 
individual thought, if you are dreaming, your body will change as you 
imagine it to. As well, you could also choose to perform the alternate reality 
check of operating a mechanical device such as a telephone or a light switch. 
Or you could try to check a clock and see if it gives a reasonable time. 
Checking for smooth memory coherency of the past hour could also serve as 
an alternate reality check. 

Keep in mind that with enough experience in the dream world, you 


will begin to understand the way a dream feels; you become familiar with 
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the particular vibe of the subtle world. And so, you will be able to quickly 
pick up on the fact that you are inside a dream as soon as you attempt to 
perform a reality check. In this regard, mindful dreaming gets much easier. 
But, just as a meditation master continues their daily sitting practice, it is 
very important to continue to perform reality checks regardless of your 
mindful dreaming accomplishments. This is not only because a reality 
check — the practice of deep mindfulness — is a fundamental aspect of your 
overall spiritual practice, but also because just as your skill at mindfulness 
evolves, so does your mind’s ability to trick you into a lazy mindlessness. 
So with experience, reality checks will become easier, and will perhaps issue 
from a state of mind that is already immersed in deep mindfulness, but they 
are always indispensable to your practice. 

There is a further step to making your reality check complete. Upon 
completion of your quick and easy test (of text stability, body normality, 
mechanical devices, smooth coherency), you must take a moment to reflect 
on your results. That is, if you have determined that you are in physical 
reality, then feel what it is to be in physical reality, feel the sacred now-ness 
of the moment in physical reality, and above all, feel a calm sense of awe. 

Performing the reality check has activated deep mindfulness, which 
simultaneously places your awareness in the present moment. So to take 
some time to deliberately feel the present moment is just good basic 
mindfulness practice: It is how you extend the forever-moment of 


mindfulness. And similarly, it establishes the correct response pattern for 
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extending mindfulness within the dream state. You will find that becoming 
mindful in your dream is an amazing experience, often to the extent that you 
lose your composure and your mindfulness vanishes. So it is a very good 
exercise to practice calmness while immersed in the wonder of the present 
moment. Remember: Eventually your reality check will tell you that you 
are dreaming, in which case you will want to be able to stay calm and 
collected. 

As a useful addendum to your complete reality check, it is helpful to 
do one final exercise. Imagine briefly what it would be like if your reality 
check told you that you were dreaming. Astonish yourself: What you 
thought was waking physical reality is actually dream reality, and your 
physical body is asleep in bed! Then focus on some particular aspect in your 
environment and imagine how it would be different if you really were in a 
dream. Perhaps the objects on a table in front of you would be hovering 
slightly in the air, or perhaps your dog would begin talking to you, or 
perhaps you could see through the wall into the next room. Imagine what a 
dream feels like. Allow this fantasy to absolutely amaze you, and practice 
balancing that amazement with a calm matter-of-fact attitude. Then tell 
yourself, “I can be mindful and calm in my dreams,” and bring yourself back 
to the present moment. 

This addendum is an excellent way to reconnect yourself with your 
dream life. However, because it does take some time and effort to do, be 


careful not to turn it into an unpleasant demand on your practice. Unless 
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you are doing a meditation retreat and can devote the time to it, don’t expect 
to do this addendum exercise every time you do a reality check. Otherwise 
you may end up feeling overwhelmed and thus resist doing frequent reality 
checks. 

After you have done a reality check, it’s a good idea to mark down a 
point on a small piece of paper. Doing this as part of your practice allows 
you to quantify your mindfulness practice: At the end of the day you can see 
how many times you remembered to be deeply mindful. This is a 
particularly useful practice, as you will find that simply carrying a small 
notepad and a pen in your pocket will serve to remind you of your intention 
to do reality checks. As well, it is an interesting record of your mindfulness 
practice, making an otherwise ethereal spiritual practice somewhat more 


concrete. 


The following summarizes how to do a complete reality check: 

1. Read a short word and note its details. 

2. Look away from the word to any specific object just long 

enough for the object to register in your head. 

3. Turn back to your short word and try to read it again, checking 

if all its details are still present. 

4. a. If the word is the same, know that you are in the physical 
world and take a moment to appreciate that knowledge; 
revel in the sacredness of physical reality. If you have the 
time, imagine what it would feel like if you were inside of a 


dream. 
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b. Ifthe word is different, know that you are in the subtle 
world of dreaming and take a moment to appreciate that 
knowledge; revel in the sacredness of the dream world. 
c. Ifthe reality check is difficult to do and things seem 
strange, perform a different reality check, keeping in mind 
that you are very likely inside a dream. 

5. Mark down a point to signify that you have done a complete 

reality check. 


Like any routine, reality checks can eventually become a stale 
procedure. So take care that your reality checks do not become hollow 
actions which no longer activate deep mindfulness. Now and then, take a 
moment after your reality check to note if you have a greater sense of 
presence and clarity — that the world seems somehow sharper. 

For the same reason that traditional sitting meditation practice 
responds favorably to a steady effort, so does the practice of deep 
mindfulness. It is much better to do several reality checks a day for a month, 
than it is to do dozens and dozens for a few days and then give up claiming 
exhaustion. Give yourself a realistic goal for the number of reality checks 
you want to do per day (five is a reasonable amount), and allow yourself to 
adjust that goal as your experience sees fit. 

At the same time, it is important to be diligent with your reality 
checks and to do them evenly throughout the day, regardless of how 


convinced you might be that you are indeed awake in a physical body. 
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Thinking that you are absolutely definitely awake is a common ruse in the 
dream world. Do not give in to this inclination to put off a reality check. In 
fact, any thinking of this sort should be immediately countered with a quick 
reality check. And be prepared to let go of your certainty that you are awake 
in the physical world as soon as your reality check informs you otherwise, 
because sooner or later you will do a reality check inside of a dream. And 
you will be in for a pleasant surprise, as entering the world of mindful 


dreaming is tremendously rewarding. 


- AWAKENING THE SUBTLE BODY: PRELIMINARY EXERCISES - 
The subtle body — the dream body — has been neglected through years of 
sleeping and dreaming unconsciously. Because of this, the element of 
awareness has become stagnant within the subtle body. This is a major 
obstacle to mindful dreaming. But the subtle body can be awakened, its 
long-forgotten connection with awareness re-established. And because the 
subtle body is actually a part of you (in fact, it is more “you” than your 
physical body), when you awaken the subtle body to mindfulness you are 
truly expanding the range of your own mindfulness. 

The subtle body is synchronized with the physical body when we are 
awake in the physical world, and it is this fact that we use as a basis for 
awakening. This awakening first requires some preliminary exercises! 


which probably will take a few weeks of dedication to truly address the 


' These subtle body exercises were pioneered by Robert Bruce in his book New Energy Ways 
(www.astralpulse.com, 1999) in which he outlines the many details of this practice. 
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details of rousing the subtle body from its deep slumber. But once the subtle 
body is fully re-awakened, it becomes quite responsive to your attention. So 
when the preliminary exercises are completed, you will be able to awaken 
the subtle body in a matter of seconds, simply by directing your awareness 
to it. 

The preliminary exercises individually target an area of the body, 
slowly awakening it. After surrounding areas are also awakened, these areas 
are all connected together as a complete unit of awareness. This pattern of 
awakening and connecting continues through the entire body until full unity 
of the subtle body is achieved. 

These preliminary exercises are best done in short easy sessions of ten 
to twenty minutes. You may do several sessions per day, or you may do a 
session a few times per week, depending on your personal schedule. The 
more you work with your subtle body, the quicker it begins to respond, so 
expect your sessions to become easier and easier — the feelings of the subtle 
body more distinct — as your practice continues. To begin each preliminary 
session, take a moment to relax the physical body. This could entail some 
gentle stretching, a short sitting meditation, a warm bath, or simply some 


deep breathing. 


Preliminary exercises to awaken the subtle body: 
1. ACTIVATING YOUR AWARENESS 
First learn to place your awareness on specific points of your 


body. Start with your thumb. Rub your thumb’s topmost 
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knuckle in a circular motion with the tip of one of your fingers: 
Begin at the top of the knuckle, moving past the side to the 
back of the knuckle, continuing this motion until you arrive 
back at the top. Circle the knuckle slowly enough so that you 
can follow the physical sensation with your awareness. Try 
keeping your eyes closed, being mindful of this sensation in 
your knuckle. After a few moments, stop rubbing but try to 
continue feeling the circular motion in the knuckle area. Do 
this exercise a few times with the same knuckle, and then move 
on to the thumb knuckle just below your topmost knuckle, 
following the same pattern. Note that with any exercise of this 
type, you can also rub the knuckle with the tip of your 
fingernail using a gentle pressure if the sensation using your 
fingertip 1s not noticeable enough. 

Now focus on the thumb joint which is near the wrist. 
Because this joint is embedded in the hand, it does not lend 
itself to the previously described motion of tracing an unbroken 
circle. Instead, grasp this joint between the thumb and index 
finger of your other hand and rub in a circular motion. Begin 
with rubbing small circles on the joint and then enlarging them 
to cover the entire joint’s entire area. 

Don’t worry if you have trouble feeling the sensation of 
rotating energy in your joints. At first you may just have to use 
your imagination. But rest assured that with a little practice this 
exercise will indeed awaken your subtle body. 

Note that once properly awakened with these preliminary 
exercises, any given area of the subtle body can be activated in 
a matter of moments simply by placing your awareness there. 


Also note that once you achieve this level of awakening, you do 
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not necessarily have to avert your eyes when activating your 
subtle body. Closing the eyes is a training technique used in the 
beginning, which helps you to focus on the inner sensations of 


the exercise. 


2 CONNECTING YOUR AWARENESS 
Once you can awaken the energy in each of the joints of your 
thumb, you can connect that energy into a unit of awareness. 
First activate each joint’s rotating energy using the method of 
the previous exercise. Then, with your eyes closed, use your 
finger to stroke the top of your thumb from the joint near the 
wrist to the tip of the thumb, continuing back down the other 
side of the thumb to complete the circuit. After a few moments, 
stop the physical stimulation and try to feel the energy inside of 
your entire thumb. There might be a slight throbbing sensation 
that corresponds to your pulse. Try and feel the energy rotating 


as a unit, wrapping around your entire thumb with each pulse. 


3. DUAL AWARENESS PRACTICE 
Try working with your thumbs in this manner alternately. Once 
you feel them separately as pulsing units of energy, close your 
eyes and try to feel both thumbs simultaneously. This exercise 
recognizes the bilateral symmetry of the body and comes in 
handy for later techniques, making your energy work more 


efficient. 


4. CONTINUING WITH THE REST OF THE HAND 
Progress through each of your fingers in the manner of the 


preceding three steps — slowly activating awareness of each 
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joint’s energy, connecting this energy awareness, and practicing 
dual energy awareness. You may work with the fingers in this 
manner even if feel that you have not completely awakened 
your thumbs. Just be sure to continue working with your 
thumbs so their awakening can progress. 

Then awaken your palms in a similar manner. Trace 
circles on your palm with your finger, varying the size and 
location of the circles as you wish. Remember to move your 
finger slowly enough that you can follow the sensation with 
your awareness. Try to be mindful of this sensation as you 


close your eyes. 


5. COMPLETING THE HANDS 
When you feel that you have covered the preceding exercises 
sufficiently (perhaps after a week of working with them for ten 
minutes a day), you can connect the energy awareness of the 
entire hand into one unit. First activate each part of the hand in 
succession: thumb, fingers, and palm. Then, using your other 
hand, slowly connect your awareness: Starting at the back of 
the hand and near the wrist, slowly brush your hand all the way 
to the tip and then back down the other side to the bottom of the 
palm. Continue this circuit and try to feel your entire hand 
pulsing in union with energy. Repeat this exercise with your 
other hand, and when you feel ready, practice feeling the energy 


in both hands at the same time. 


6. THE ARMS 
Follow the techniques of the first three steps in these 


preliminary exercises to awaken your arms. Use the first step 
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to focus on your wrist, then elbow, then shoulder. Because 
these joints are much larger than the ones in the fingers, you 
may wish to use several fingers to massage these areas, working 
slowly around the entire joint. Connect the awareness in these 
areas to your awakened hands using the second step: Travel 
from your shoulder to the tips of your fingers, and then back 
again. Once you have completed these exercises with both 


arms, practice the third step of dual awareness. 


de THE LEGS 
Follow the techniques of the first three steps in these 
preliminary exercises to awaken your feet. For the toes, be sure 
to work slowly through each joint, and then establish a 
connection within each individual toe before moving on to the 
soles. Once the toes and soles are awakened, connect the 
awareness of the entire foot, sweeping from heel to the tips of 
the toes and back across the top of the foot. Practice being 
mindful of both feet at once. 

Then proceed through the first three preliminary steps for 
the ankles, knees, and hips. Connect awareness through the 
entire leg by starting at the hip and traveling down to the tips of 
the toes. Practice feeling the rotating energy pulsing in both 


legs simultaneously. 


8. THE SPINE 
Awaken the vertebrae of your spine following the techniques in 
the first two steps of these preliminary exercises. Begin at the 
base of your spine and slowly work your way to the top of your 


neck. If you are unable to reach certain areas of your back with 
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your fingers, you may wish to use some sort of extension for 
your hands or you may wish to work with a partner. However, 
neither of these alternatives is truly necessary because when 
you connect the awareness of the spine, these hard-to-reach 
intermediate areas will tend to activate with the rest of the 
vertebrae. When you are ready to connect the awareness of the 
spine, mentally travel up and down your back (rather than 
trying to make a complete circuit by going over the head and 


down your chest), feeling your spine pulsate with energy. 


9. THE HEAD 
Following the same idea of awakening and connecting, use the 
fingers of both hands to massage your head — the scalp, 
forehead, ears, jaw, lips, nose, and around the eyes. Feel the 
energy circulating in these areas. Then connect the awareness 
of that energy by letting your hands flow from the back of your 
head, up over your ears and the top of your head, and down 


your face. 


10. MOVING ENERGY 
These preliminary exercises culminate in learning to move 
energy within your subtle body. This connects all the areas that 
you have awakened, allowing you to feel the unity of your 
subtle body. As well, moving energy within your subtle body is 
a fundamental technique that allows you to gather and store 
energy, which gives a distinct vitality to all aspects of your life, 
including mindful dreaming. 

First spend a moment activating each part of your subtle 


body — your feet and legs, your hands and arms, your spine and 
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head. Then, beginning with one foot, feel energy spiraling 
upwards through your leg to the base of your spine. Let the 
energy climb higher in this spiral with each pulsation. Follow 
this with the other leg, and then try to feel both legs at the same 
time — two separate spirals of energy slowly rising from the feet 
to the spine. Once you feel comfortable with this portion of the 
exercise, let this energy continue to spiral upwards through the 
spine and to the top of the head. 

Next, concentrate on one of your hands and begin to 
spiral energy up from your hand, through your arm, and ending 
at the shoulder. Follow this with the other arm, and then try to 
feel both arms at the same time — two separate spirals of energy 
slowly flowing through your arms. Then let this energy meet at 
the base of your neck and then rise to the top of your head. 

Let all the energy at the top of your head pour down your 
face, past your jaw, chin, and throat. Let it continue 
downwards inside of your body, past your heart and solar 
plexus, and into your navel center, where it rests. Repeat this 
movement exercise, alternating between the leg circuit and the 
arm circuit a few times or until you are ready to stop. Take a 
moment to feel the unity of your whole subtle body pulsating 


with warm energy. 


Once the preliminary exercises are completed and the subtle body is 
fully awakened to consciousness, you will be able to re-awaken it instantly 
by simply focusing your awareness on the unity of the subtle body. 
However, sometimes it is rewarding to re-awaken it by tracing your 


awareness through each major area — the feet and legs, the hands and arms, 
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and the back and head. This can be a pleasant and relaxing exercise. As 
well, it serves as an important prelude to doing ‘energy breaths’ — a key 
subtle body exercise for mindful dreaming (detailed later in this chapter). 

Awakening the subtle body will help to trigger mindfulness in your 
dreams, as it is your subtle body which navigates the dream world. But as 
well, simply being mindful of your subtle body increases the overall depth 
of your mindfulness accordingly. Ekhart Tolle briefly mentions “inner-body 
awareness” as a way of gaining mindfulness of the present moment — it 
shifts your identification away from your mind, indirectly stilling it.' Just as 
you can only do a reality check in the present moment, you can only be 


aware of your subtle body as it exists in the present. 


- KEEPING A DREAM LOG - 
Keeping a record of your dream life is an important foundational practice 
because it helps you with the first step of exploring your dreams: 
remembering them. People are often so preoccupied with the drama of their 
waking life that they have no recollection of their dream life. Sometimes 
this is so extreme that people believe that they have no dreams. But 
everyone dreams every night. 

No matter how little you currently remember your dreams, the simple 
act of dedicating a special notebook for recording them will automatically 


begin the process of strengthening your dream recall. Creating the intent of 


' Tolle, Ekhart. The Power of Now. Canada: Namaste Publishing Inc., 1997. 
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writing down your dreams speaks to your subconscious. It gives your 
dreams a new nontrivial status in your life. It is a way to tell yourself that 
you have decided that your dream life is important and that you want to 
remember it. 

So get a notebook that you like and a nice pen. Keep them by your 
bedside for easy access when you awaken from sleep, as dream memories 
tend to evaporate quickly. A good thing to keep in mind is that the less you 
move your physical body — the less you engage yourself in the physical 
world — the easier it is to remember your dreams which you experienced in 
the subtle world. At first, you may only recall a single image, perhaps just a 
word. But it is important to write down even the smallest memory because 
doing this might trigger more recall of the dream. But if not, it will at least 
maintain the consistent message you are sending to your subconscious — that 
your dreams are valuable to you. 

To help you structure the sometimes jumbled memory of your dream, 
consider aspects such as the setting of the dream (daytime/nighttime, 
outside/inside), your state of mind in the dream (happy, confused, upset), 
and the general narrative of the dream (being chased, looking for something, 
taking an exam, driving on a big road trip). Reflecting on these aspects will 
usually lead to a surprisingly thorough recollection of your dream. 

Your dream log will eventually contain fascinating stories and 
interesting insights into your mind. This lends itself to dream analysis, 


which is a valuable pursuit, but not necessarily a part of mindful dreaming 
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practice. At its core, mindful dreaming is more concerned with form than 
with content. That is, it’s more important that you dream with awareness, 
rather than what you dream about. 

Nonetheless, at the beginning stage, it is important to consider the 
items in your dream because they can act as clues for future dreams. These 
dream clues will be used later to keep reality checks interesting and 


personally relevant. 


DAILY AGENDA 


DAYTIME: 
o do at least five complete reality checks 


The most important exercise for success in mindful dreaming is done during 
the day — the reality check. The more you can establish the habit of deep 
mindfulness in your daily life, the more it will be reflected in other areas of 
your life —namely, your dreams. Try to do at least five complete reality 
checks per day, but the more, the better. 

Because reality checks are so important, it is important to keep them 
fun and interesting. There are a few ways to do this. One idea is to use the 
dream clues you have collected in your dream log as occasions to perform 
reality checks. For example, if you noted in your dream log that pianos are 
often in your dreams, pianos would be considered a dream clue. And if you 
were to come across a piano in waking life, you would do well to perform a 
reality check. Eventually when you see a piano and perform this reality 


check, it will turn out that you are inside of a dream! So as your dream log 
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fills with dreams, look back on them for recurring elements that can serve as 
your dream clues. You can underline or highlight them in your notebook or 
you can make a list of them on the inside cover. Then, try to be mindful of 
the presence of dream clues as you pass through your waking life. When 
you notice a dream clue, do a reality check. 

In a similar vein, you can also challenge yourself with a list of a few 
common daily sights. In the morning look over the list and resolve to be 
mindful of them during your day. When you encounter an item on your list, 
do a reality check and give yourself a point. If you realize later that you 
encountered an item on your list, but forgot to do a reality check, you don’t 
get a point. For example, say your list had flowers, stairs, and clouds. At 
work you might notice the stairwell, do a reality check, and give yourself a 
point. But when you are sitting at your desk, you realize that you saw some 
flowers in the lobby of the building. You don’t get a point, but you resolve 
to be more mindful next time. As well, it would be a good idea to do a 
reality check right at that moment, just to maintain a positive spirit. If it was 
a sunny day and you didn’t see any clouds, award yourself with a point for at 
least being mindful of the absence of clouds. However, try and be creative 
with your sightings: If there is a cloudy sky on your computer desktop, be 
mindful of those clouds, do a reality check, and give yourself a point. 

(There is another similar game you can play with your reality check routine 
called “looking for the dream bodhisattva,” which is detailed later in this 


chapter.) 
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During the course of your day, try to get in the habit of generally 
questioning the reality in which you are immersed. This a form of deep 
mindfulness practice, but less formal than a complete reality check. For 
example, try asking yourself periodically: 

“What body am I in — physical or subtle?” 

“What world is this — physical or subtle?” 

“How did I get where I am right now?” 

“What exactly am I doing right now?” 

“Who are these people that I’m talking to?” 

“Am I dreaming yet?” 

This can be an entertaining way to stay deeply mindful throughout your day. 
And eventually you will pose one of these questions in a dream and it will 
trigger your mindfulness — “I seem to be standing at the bottom of the ocean 
talking to my tailor... I must be dreaming!” Remember; do not hesitate to 
do a quick reality check upon even then slightest suspicion that things are 
somehow amiss. 

As you accumulate experience with reality checks, begin to notice 
what situations in your life give you difficulty in remembering to be deeply 
mindful. Generally you will find that stressful, emotional, or confusing 
situations distract you from remembering to be deeply mindful. Even just 
being engaged in doing something can often draw away all of your 
mindfulness. So occasionally raise the bar on your mindfulness practice by 


being especially aware of these difficult situations and resolve to do a reality 
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check in the midst of one. And if you are keeping score, a reality check of 


this nature could merit extra points. 


BEFORE BED: 
o focus your intent by writing in your dream log 
relax your physical body 
awaken your subtle body 
breathe energy into your subtle body 
sit in meditation 


0. .0/ 0. 0 


This period of time begins your nighttime meditation sequence. You will 
bring the calm and focused state of mind that is cultivated during this time 
into your sleep and dreams. So be sure to give yourself enough time before 
bed to fully enter into this state of mindfulness. 

Begin with your dream log. Write several statements that reflect your 
intention to be mindful in your dreams. Make your statements realistic and 
flexible. For example, “It’s important to me that I bring mindfulness into 
my dreams,” is more forgiving than: “I absolutely must be mindful in my 
dreams tonight.” Allow mindful dreaming to be a steady, continuous part of 
your spiritual path rather than a forced and demanding practice. As well, if 
you are still at the stage of simply trying to remember your dreams, have 
your written statements reflect this goal. And if you have reached the point 
where mindfulness is usually with you in your dreams, write statements that 
focus your attention on what you would like to do in the dream world. Just 
always be sure that your written statements are reflecting a genuine intent in 


your heart. This is what gives otherwise empty words true power. 
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Now you should begin to relax your physical body. You may wish to 
bathe in warm water or to do some simple stretches. Then, find a 
comfortable spot on the floor and lie down on your back. Take a moment to 
feel what areas of your body are in contact with the ground. Let go of any 
tension in those areas. Let the ground effortlessly support you. 

Work through the whole body by tensing and relaxing different 
muscle groups. First tense the muscles in your feet for a few seconds and 
then release the tension completely. Then do the same with your legs. 
Shake out any remaining tension in the legs and feet, and then continue this 
exercise with the rest of your body. Be sure to include your face and 
especially your jaw, as these are often places where tension builds up during 
the day. 

Being fully relaxed, remain lying down and begin working with your 
subtle body. Spend a moment awakening the subtle body by first placing 
your awareness in your feet. When you feel the energy pulsating in a 
circular rhythm throughout your feet, bring that energy up in a spiral 
formation through your legs, feeling the energy distinctly at each joint — the 
ankles, knees, and hips. Join this energy at the base of the spine and 
continue to spiral it upwards through the spine to the top of the head. Let all 
the energy pour down your face, spiraling down past your throat and heart, 
and into your navel center, where it rests. Then place your awareness in 
your hands. Spiral the energy up through your arms, feeling your wrists, 


elbows, and shoulders. At the base of the neck, join this energy of both arms 
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and spiral it upwards to the top of your head. Again, let the energy pour 
down your face, torso, and into your navel center, where it rests. Take a 
moment to feel your whole subtle body pulsating in unison. Note that it is 
wise to progress through this portion of the practice as slowly as you need 
to. But keep in mind that as you become more accustomed to this practice, 
it can be completed in about one minute. 

Of course, if you are still working through the preliminary exercises 
of awakening your subtle body, then just focus your awareness those parts 
which you have already worked on. For example, if you have only had a 
chance to work on your hands, then stimulate your hands by placing your 
awareness there. Feel the circular pulsation of energy in each joint of your 
hands. At first, it may be easier to focus on one hand at a time (or even one 
finger a time), slowly working to an awakened state in both of your hands. 
In time, you will be able to awaken both hands at once in a few seconds. 
This progress happens as you become more familiar with your subtle body 
and as your subtle body softens to the awareness you are bringing to it. 

Now it is time to breathe energy into the subtle body. The energy will 
follow the same paths you just used to quickly awaken the subtle body. As 
you slowly breathe in, feel energy entering through the soles of your feet, 
spiraling up your legs, joining at the base of your spine, and flowing up your 
spine to the top of your head. As you breathe out, feel the energy wash over 
your face, past your throat and heart, and into your navel area, where it is 


stored. Then with the next breath, feel energy entering through the palms of 
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your hands, spiraling up your arms and past your shoulders, meeting at the 
base of your neck, and flowing up to the top of your head. As you breathe 
out, feel the energy wash over your face, past your throat and heart, and into 
your navel area, where it is stored. 

It might take a few tries to successfully coordinate your breath with 
the movement of energy. Also, keep in mind that it is better to breathe 
exclusively through your nose for this exercise, as it stimulates what is 
known as your “central channel” in the Tibetan Buddhist tradition. 
However, if this is not possible, breathing through the mouth is fine. If you 
need to take a break during this exercise, just breathe normally and mentally 
focus on your navel area where you are storing energy. You should feel a 
slight pressure and pulsing sensation inside your body just below the navel. 
Note that even if you have not completed the preliminary exercises of 
awakening the subtle body, you can still perform these energy breaths. As 
you continue through the preliminary exercises, you will simply feel these 
energy breaths more distinctly. The total amount of time you dedicate to 
this practice can vary as your schedule dictates, but generally, taking ten 
energy breaths is sufficient. 

At this point it is a good idea to do a sitting meditation. If you have a 
particular type of meditation which you already practice, then do that. Any 
type of formal meditation practice will do, as you are basically interested in 
establishing the calm and focused equanimity that sitting meditation brings. 


At the conclusion of your meditation period, glance over the statements you 
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wrote in your dream log to re-focus your intention of bringing mindfulness 
into your dreams. 
IN BED: 


© continue meditative state 
o follow a method for falling asleep 


Have you ever watched your physical body fall asleep? It is an interesting 
exercise to bring awareness to this aspect of your life. Too often we crawl 
into bed and just collapse into sleep. We fall asleep so hard that it’s as if we 
knock ourselves unconscious. But by mindfully watching your body shut 
down, you lower yourself gently into your sleeping life. In this way you can 
bring mindfulness with you into your dreams. 

When you go to bed, be sure to bring with you the relaxed yet focused 
meditative state you have established. It’s a good idea to remain lying on 
your back during this exercise, with your arms at your sides, as it might help 
you from falling asleep too quickly. And just as keeping a specific posture 
is important in sitting meditation, making the intentional decision to stay flat 
on your back helps to emphasize your sincere effort in this horizontal 
meditation. Keep in mind that it is beneficial to remain still as you practice 
these techniques, allowing your physical body to fall asleep while you 
concentrate on the mental aspects. So be sure to wiggle around in bed a 
little bit to get settled and comfortable before you begin. If you do need to 
move during the exercise, try to do so slowly and then return to your original 


position. 
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Lying down on your back, feel which areas of your body are touching 
the bed. Let the bed effortlessly support you in these areas. Remember to 
check in with your physical body now and then as you go to sleep and to use 
this technique when needed for relaxing any tension that may have quietly 
come back. Now greet your subtle body again by placing your awareness 
inside of your physical body. Spend a moment feeling the gentle pulse of 
your subtle body. 

Next, familiarize yourself with the stages that your physical body goes 
through as it falls asleep. Because your subtle body is synchronized with 
your physical body while you are awake, keep your awareness resting with 
your subtle body, but shift your focus just slightly to feel any sensory input 
from your physical body. As you watch your physical body fall asleep, you 
will notice your bodily senses slowly begin to withdraw from the physical 
world. But because there is not much to smell, hear, see, or taste as you fall 
asleep, your sense of touch will be the most pronounced sense to which you 
should pay attention. You will notice that your arms and legs will begin to 
lose sensation, followed by your torso. Once all feeling has subsided in the 
physical body, you will feel a wave of heaviness envelop you. This signals 
that you are on the verge of falling completely asleep. While there are 
reports of staying conscious past this wave of heaviness and into sleep, 
generally this is not a realistic expectation. 

Usually you will lose consciousness, perhaps regaining it when you 


begin to dream. Because you have mindfully watched yourself fall asleep, 
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there is a good chance that some element of mindfulness will arise 
spontaneously in your dream. This could manifest as a strange suspicion in 
your dream that you might be dreaming. Or it could manifest as a wildly 
obvious clue in your dream that you are probably dreaming (such as flying 
through the air, talking animals, or a billboard that reads “This is a dream!”’). 
You would then — out of good habit — do a reality check to confirm your new 
location in the subtle world. 

Once you are familiar with watching your physical body fall asleep, 
you can spend that time focusing on another technique, checking in 
periodically as to your physical body’s state. One technique is simply to 
repeat in your head your sincere intent on bringing mindfulness into your 
dreams. You could also approach this by continually reminding yourself 
that you need to do a reality check ‘very soon.’ As you go to sleep, let your 
words come slower and slower. The idea behind this technique is that our 
dreams tend to take up the mental thread of the last thing we think about 
while falling asleep. 

A similar technique is to think about a recent dream you may have 
had. Take yourself through the entire dream, embellishing it as you wish 
with further details. If the dream was a mindful one, remember how it felt to 
be mindful in your dream. If the dream was not mindful, imagine yourself 
becoming mindful: a dream clue presents itself as some strange occurrence, 


you become suspicious that you might be dreaming, and you do a reality 
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check. This technique is especially useful if you are interested in returning 
to a specific dream that you had in the past. 

Another technique is to place your awareness in your visual field. It 
takes some practice to keep your awareness behind your closed eyelids, as 
when the eyes are closed our awareness automatically shifts to our other 
senses. One way to help maintain your visual awareness is to move your 
closed eyes around occasionally, as if you were reading something. At first, 
you will see a blackness with vague areas of shifting, hazy color. However, 
you will soon notice that these areas begin to form simple shapes of various 
duration. These shapes (known as “hypnogogics”’) will begin to stabilize 
and become more complex, eventually forming a dreamscape. Try to mold 
and manipulate these shapes with your imagination. Your participation in 
this process can guide the formation and helps to ensure that you stay 
mindful rather than just drifting off. 

As well, you can try a technique from the Tibetan Buddhist tradition: 
Place your awareness in your heart center, visualizing there the letter A and 
its sound of ‘Ahhh.’ Stay mindful of this letter and its sound as you go to 
sleep. There are various elaborations on this technique, but note how it 
follows the basic idea of falling asleep mindfully. 

You can also choose to continue the energy-storage technique for your 
subtle body. Following the before-bed exercise, as you inhale a slow breath 
through your nose, pull energy up through your feet, legs, spine, and finally 


all the way to the top of your head. Exhale through your nose and feel the 
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energy flow down your face and torso until it reaches your navel center, 
where it is stored. Then breathe energy in through your palms, up through 
your hands, arms, and shoulders, and then up your neck to the top of your 
head. Upon exhalation, feel the energy flow down your face and torso until 
it reaches your navel center, where it is stored. Remember to keep your 
breaths deep and slow. Feeling the energy effortlessly flowing through you 
is a pleasant and effective way to fall asleep mindfully. 

All of these techniques are fairly easy to follow, but you will find that 
the biggest challenge is learning how to balance between being hyper-alert 
to your technique (and unable to fall asleep) and being overcome by the 
strong habit of simply falling asleep too quickly. Pay attention to which side 
of the balance you err on, and try to adjust your efforts accordingly. For 
example, sometimes you can be too excited about the prospect of entering 
your dream world and thus cannot sleep. In this case, try and tire yourself 
out somewhat with a little extra physical exercise during the day, give 
yourself plenty of time to relax your physcial body before bed, and then, 
after about twenty minutes of practicing your in-bed technique, gently let go 
of wakefulness and let yourself fall asleep, even rolling over in bed to a 
more comfortable position if absolutely necessary. On the other hand, it is 
much more common to err on the side of habit and fall into an unconscious 
sleep when you hit the pillow. In this case, be sure to engage yourself in the 


more active technique of repeating to yourself your intention to be mindful 
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in your dreams. You can even say it out loud for a few minutes. Every now 
and then, check in with your physcial body, noting to what degree it has 
fallen asleep. 

As you allow yourself to fall asleep after your in-bed practice, you 
will notice how your mind tends to drift. Normally, we lose consciousness 
as soon as this begins to happen. But in bringing mindfulness to bed, we 
notice a pattern to how the mind drifts: At first we may sort through the 
various events of the day, then we wander around in our personal 
imagination, and after a while our thoughts drift to completely random and 
non-personal scenarios. And as the progression deepens, there is a distinct 
strengthening of the visual component of our imagination. For example, at 
first you may think about how much you got done at work and what you 
would like to accomplish the next day. This generally occurs with little 
visualization. Then your mind may drift to that wonderful vacation you had 
last year, bicycling through the European courntryside. You may recall 
distinct visual images as your mind re-lives the experience. But after a 
while of this personal reverie, you notice that all of the sudden you are ina 
small blue room with dozens of plastic fish and books hanging from the 
ceiling. And the visual component is much more distinct than the mental 
slideshow of your vacation; you actually seem to be there in the room. The 
scene seems to exist as a three-dimensional reality, beyond the imagination 


of your mind’s eye. 
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It is good to be aware of this process so that you can follow it into 
your dreams rather than being carried away by it unconsciously. Watch how 
your mind drifts. Watch for the change in visual clarity. Gently lower 
yourself down into sleep by watching your mind, occasionally centering and 
grounding your mindfulness by bringing it back to the body. But don’t force 
it to stay there. By watching your mind wander the strange landscape into 


sleep, you bring mindfulness with you on the journey. 


WAKING UP: 

o remain still, with eyes closed 

o doareality check 

oO write in your dream log 
Remembering to do any specific thing upon waking is good mindfulness 
practice. It creates the intention to hold mindfulness with you as you sleep 
so that you will have it when you wake up. A good thing to do when you 
wake up is to try to remain still for a few moments, keeping your eyes 
closed. The more you engage your physical body, the more the physical 
world will eclipse your recent experiences in the subtle world. So remaining 
motionless when you awake can help your dream recall. And with practice, 
it also brings mindfulness into the process of emerging from sleep, the 
reverse of what you witnessed upon falling asleep — a wave of heaviness will 


slowly depart your body, bringing back sensations in your torso and then 


your extremities. 
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When you decide to open your eyes and begin your morning, be sure 
to do a reality check. It’s important to be aware that occasionally your mind 
can play an interesting trick called a “false awakening,” in which you seem 
to wake up, rise from bed, and go about your morning in a totally realistic 
manner, when in fact you are still in bed dreaming. So doing a morning 
reality check helps to confirm your status of rejoining the physical world. 
But as well, it is a way to formally recognize and honor your transition from 
one world to another. 

When you are awake, be sure to record your dreams in your dream 
log. Note especially any mindful dreaming experiences and congratulate 
yourself for bringing mindfulness into your dream life. If you were not 
mindful in your dreams, console yourself with the fact that each night 


presents you with a new opportunity. 


- GAINING YOUR FOOTING - 
Mindfulness is the same whether you are in the physical world or the subtle 
world. In this sense, the ability to be mindful in a dream is concomitant with 
the ability to be mindful in everyday life. And while mindfulness in 
everyday life is no small matter in itself, because the subtle world is a non- 
physical reality, it can require a few extra techniques to gain your footing in 
the mindfulness of this modality. Eventually you will get accustomed to the 
particular style of the dream world. But at first it might be difficult to do 


even the most basic things because of the fundamentally unstable nature of 
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non-physical reality: It can be difficult to climb stairs when they begin 
melting into different songs. Dreams can be strange, shifting from one thing 
to the next. 

So the first thing to keep in mind when you gain mindfulness in the 
dream world is to stabilize the dream. To stabilize the dream, you can try 
simply requesting stability. This can be done as a firm thought or you can 
verbalize it in your dream. As well, engaging yourself in the dream will 
help to stabilize it. You must be careful, however, to find the balance 
between becoming so engrossed in the contents of the dream that you forget 
that it’s a dream and remaining so deeply mindful that it inhibits your 
involvement in the dream. One way to approach this situation is to sing a 
simple tune to the effect of “I am inside of a dream,” while you engage the 
dream’s contents. 

It is true that there are occasions when you do not wish to stabilize the 
dream — perhaps to test your mettle with non-stable environments or to 
practice playing the role of a passive observer. But these endeavors are best 
undertaken after you are deeply grounded in the mindfulness of dreaming. 
By then you will have other means to maintain your internal stability rather 
than identification with the external dream environment. 

The subtle world can take some getting used to. And your ability to 
move around in it may vary. Sometimes you might be able to move with 


great ease, but often this facility requires practice. The basic idea behind 
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movement in the subtle world is thought. So to control your movements 
requires some amount of control over your thoughts. Because of this 
arrangement, Buddhist meditators are well situated to adjust to this thought- 
sensitive environment. 

It sounds easy, and it can be, but moving around can have its difficult 
moments. For example, most people have had that dream where they are 
being chased by a monster and simply cannot seem to run fast enough. And 
while running may not be the ultimate solution, this situation illustrates the 
power of thought: We are focused on the monster — anticipating its attack — 
and not on our motion. Fear becomes a self-fulfilling prophecy because it is 
the mental focus. If you indeed wanted to run, you would do better to focus 
on what running feels like. Similarly, many people who have had flying 
dreams encounter some difficulty in flight. It’s either hard to get off the 
ground or difficult to gain altitude or speed. This situation is hard to resolve 
because we focus on the problem rather than the solution. But by clearly 
imagining success — effortlessly soaring into the air — the subtle world 


responds instantly. 


- THINGS TO DO IN YOUR DREAMS - 
You’ve just done a reality check for the hundredth time. But this time things 
seem odd: Did the word actually change when you were reading it? It did?! 


You are inside of a dream! So now what? 
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Well, don’t be too upset if the unexpected thrill of mindfully 
experiencing your dream world rouses you from sleep. This is a common 
occurrence in the beginning, but you will soon understand how to calmly 
balance between mindful astonishment and nonchalant cool. And when you 
do, you have an entire new world to explore. 

One of the first things you notice in the dream world is that you can 
manipulate anything — the narrative, the environment, even your own form. 
The non-physical nature of the subtle world makes it thought-responsive. 
(The subtle world is vast, and there are some populated regions where only a 
consensus of thought will result in an effect, but usually you will find 
yourself in your own private domain which will respond to your individual 
thoughts.) In the dream world which you inhabit every night, you are 
unencumbered by physical form and physical laws. The non-physical nature 
of the dream world allows for a freedom unknown to us in waking life. 

This freedom can be used to many different ends. In the pursuit of 
worldly entertainment, the dream world lends itself to literally whatever you 
can imagine: eating rich chocolate, playing a musical instrument with the 
ease of a virtuoso, having wild sex, or the highly regarded act of flying. 
There is a special quality — a unique sense of liberation — to flying freely, as 
it is an activity that, weighed down by the laws of physics, we are unable to 
do in physical reality. And it’s just incredibly fun. If you have never 
consciously and mindfully experienced this aspect of your dream life, you 


are in for a profound treat. 
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You can also bring your dream life to bear on aspects of your waking 
life. For example, if you have a difficult situation in your daily life, you can 
use the dream environment to safely examine the situation, perhaps playing 
out different scenarios to discover the best solution. As well, if you are 
anxious about an upcoming presentation that you have to deliver, you can 
rehearse it calmly in your dream world. Furthermore, because the dream 
world is rich with creative possibilities, it allows you to generate novel ideas 
that your waking mind might never have discovered — be it a creative 
solution to a problem or a unique artistic inspiration. 

But beyond these worldly pursuits, there are valuable activities of a 
more spiritual nature to explore. For example, you can try to do your normal 
sitting meditation practice within your dream. You might find that the 
mindfulness which you bring into this meditation via your subtle body 
awareness brings an unprecedented clarity to your practice. In time, you 
may discover this clarity in your meditation even while awake. The only 
caveat in doing sitting meditation in your dream is to not close your eyes, as 
this tends to disengage you from the dream to the extent that you wake up. 

Transforming various aspects of your dream is another valuable 
activity that can be used for spiritual growth. This approach has long been 
recognized in Tibetan Buddhism and is standard fare in formal Dream Yoga 
practice. 

You can start by transforming the objects in your dream. This gives 


exercise to your subtle body and develops the flexibility of your mind. For 
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one, you could try to change the appearance of a dream object, such as 
turning a sapling into a big tree. Or you could radically alter its form, such 
as turning a chair into a penguin. As well, you could increase or decrease 
the quantity of an object, such as multiplying a single flower into an ocean 
of violets in bloom. 

Going further with this idea, you can also manipulate your own form 
in the dream. Generally, you do seem to have a form as a subtle body, but 
this is provisional — a habit taken from our physical life. You could practice 
altering your form slightly or dramatically, multiplying your form to occupy 
many different vantage points, or experimenting with the idea of existing as 
pure consciousness with no form. Manipulations such as these help to 
loosen your mind’s attachment to form — a central Buddhist teaching. 

Transforming the narrative of your dream is another activity that can 
lend itself to spiritual growth. For example, in the dream world you can 
intentionally generate a fearful situation as a safe way to examine your 
personal fears and understand their root. You might discover that fear tends 
to guard great treasure — namely, deep spiritual truth. As well, you could 
also choose to generate a classroom setting with a Buddha giving a discourse 
on whatever you might be curious about. 

And while your dreams can be manipulated as an exercise on the 
spiritual path, sometimes there is value in choosing not to manipulate your 
dream. Accepting your dream as it is gives you experience in accepting 


situations as they are. This can be a good lesson to apply in waking life, 
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where often our ability to transform our way out of situations is limited. 
Acceptance of this sort is a way to practice the Buddhist concept of letting 
go of your desire and aversion. The state of mind free of desire and aversion 
is likened to a mirror which acceptingly reflects whatever is presented in the 
moment. And so, choosing not to transform your dream and instead 
accepting whatever is presented is excellent practice at modeling this state of 
mind. 

Fearful dreams can be an interesting example of the value of 
accepting your situation. For example, if you are being chased by a monster, 
while you could change any aspect of the dream, it might be more 
illuminating to directly face the monster. Perhaps the monster will destroy 
you, or perhaps it will transform on its own into a friendly creature, but 
either way you will have faced your fear and be no worse for the wear. 

After awhile of manipulating (or not manipulating) your dreams, it 
will dawn on you that everything you are witnessing in the dream world is 
generated from your own mind. This does not comment so much on the 
“realness” of the dream world, as it does on the power of the mind. You 
then understand more directly the Buddhist assertion that the mind creates 
reality. But as well, when you look around your dream world you gain 
direct insight to the paradox of the Heart Sutra: “Form is emptiness; 
emptiness is form” — everything you touch in your dream seems to be real 


and solid, while at the same time emanating from the mind. And while these 
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direct insights are gained in the dream world, they are equally true in 
physical reality, although much less apparent. 

There are many different things you can do in the dream world and 
your activities can provide valuable lessons. But it is important to remember 
that in the practice of mindful dreaming, it is mindfulness itself that is 
essential. Mindfulness affords you the opportunity for wise action. In this 
sense, it does not matter what you choose to do in your dream, so long as 


you are mindful that you are dreaming. 


ADVANCED PRACTICES 
- EARLY MORNING NAPS - 
One hidden benefit of mindful dreaming practice is that it justifies taking a 
nap. Early morning naps are a prime time for dreaming. And they are the 
easiest time in which to gain mindfulness in your dreams because upon 
falling asleep into a nap, you almost immediately enter into a dream. This is 
in contrast to other dream periods you have in the night, which are preceded 
by a lengthy (and generally unconscious) visit to the causal world of deep 
sleep. So because early morning naps take you quickly into a dream, it is 
much easier to hold on to your intent to bring mindfulness with you. 

To practice early morning napping, awake three hours earlier than you 
usually do in the morning. Get out of bed and do something active to fully 
wake yourself up. It is a very good idea to perform many reality checks 


throughout this period of wakefulness. The amount of time that you should 
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stay awake before taking your nap can vary. A good rule of thumb is to stay 
awake for at least half an hour. Perform your normal morning routine at this 
time — such as bathing, eating breakfast, and brushing your teeth — as a way 
to rouse yourself from sleep. The concept is to completely rescue your 
mental state from the grogginess of sleep. 

Note that you may wish to adjust what you consume during this 
period of time to facilitate a smooth return to sleep. For example, you may 
wish to delay your morning coffee until after your nap. Also, you may wish 
to eat very little or not at all if you find that your digestion keeps you from 
returning to sleep. On the other hand, you may wish to eat a bit more than 
you normally do if this seems to help you return to sleep for your nap. 
Generally, fruit and bread are agreeable foods during this time, while sugary 
snacks might not work to your advantage. 

Before taking your nap, consider performing the complete routine 
which you practiced before bed in the evening: focusing intent, relaxation, 
subtle body awareness and breathing, and sitting meditation. Depending on 
how much time you have to devote to this practice, you may wish to do an 
abbreviated version of the routine. For example, you could write your 
intentions in your dream log for a minute, stretch a bit, do a five-minute 
sitting meditation, and then return to bed, breathing energy into your subtle 
body as you fall asleep. 

As you gain familiarity with your own sleep cycle, you can tailor the 


morning nap technique to fit your schedule. (A suggested morning nap 
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schedule is presented in the appendix of this book.) If you have trouble 
falling back asleep — either because you are not tired or the morning has 
become too noisy — consider adjusting the time you wake up as well as the 
amount of time you remain awake. For example, you may wish to rise in the 
middle of night after only four or five hours of sleep. This might allow you 
to fall asleep more easily into your nap, as well as giving you more time to 
sleep before the responsibilities of the day call. Or, you may wish to rise 
only an hour or two before your normal waking time, stay awake all 
morning, and then enjoy an afternoon nap. Afternoon naps are fairly good 
times to practice mindful dreaming; however, the gap between your falling 
asleep and the arising of dreams is somewhat larger at this time, making it a 
bit more difficult to retain your intention of mindfulness. 

Keep in mind that even though naps are the best time to practice 
mindful dreaming, it is wise to continue to practice as you go to sleep in the 
evening. Your results will be more fruitful during your morning naps, but it 
is better for your overall practice to always recognize and respect your 
transition from the physical world to the subtle world each time you go to 
sleep. 

The early morning nap technique is so effective that you may wish to 
make it a tenable part of your regular sleep pattern. You might find that the 
early morning is an ideal time to squeeze in that sitting meditation which is 
so hard to realistically schedule into your day. It is in this way that mindful 


dreaming can accompany you on your current spiritual path. 
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- THE DREAM BODHISATTVA - 

In Buddhism, a bodhisattva is someone who helps others — traditionally 
conceived of as a Buddha who has forgone Nirvana in order to aid others in 
awakening. Accordingly, there is indeed help available in awakening to this 
newly discovered world of your dream life — the dream bodhisattva. 

Occasionally, the dream bodhisattva will appear unannounced, ready 
to assist you in whatever capacity you need. But more commonly, the 
dream bodhisattva will need to be called into your dream world through a 
sincere invitation. The process is fairly straightforward: Simply express 
your interest in assistance and kindly ask the dream bodhisattva to visit you 
in your dreams. It’s a good idea to formalize this sentiment by writing it in 
your dream log. Try to be clear as to exactly what you would like assistance 
with, although keeping your request open-ended is often wise: “J am very 
interested in receiving guidance appropriate to the next stage of my spiritual 
growth,” might be better received than a request that is too narrow or ill- 
advised: “I want to learn to read people’s minds.” As well, you can repeat 
your request for assistance as you go to sleep. 

When the dream bodhisattva arrives in your dream, you must be 
dreaming mindfully to recognize its presence. However, simply your 
intention to meet the bodhisattva will help to trigger mindfulness in your 
dream. If you are able to gain mindfulness in the dream state and the 


bodhisattva is not present, you can follow up on your request for guidance 
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by simply calling out an invitation inside of your dream. One way or 
another, the dream bodhisattva will eventually appear, so be sure you are 
prepared to accept the presence of this entity without fear. 

Because the process of working with a dream bodhisattva requires 
some amount of presence within the sometimes topsy-turvy nature of the 
dream world, it’s good to have a strategy to approach this situation. First, 
when you have gained mindfulness in the dream, request the dream to 
become stable. This can be done in the form of a thought, but it is more 
effective in the beginning to actually verbalize your request in the dream — 
say it out loud. Once you have established stability, make a request for 
clarity in a similar manner. Use this mental clarity either to invite the dream 
bodhisattva or to focus on the teaching if the dream bodhisattva is already 
present. Lastly, make a request for memory so that you can bring any 
insights back across the threshold into physical reality. If working with a 
dream bodhisattva is particularly appealing to you, practice requesting 
stability, clarity, and memory upon the completion of each reality check you 
do during the day. This will establish a successful pattern in your dream 
when it’s show time. 

Generally, your request for guidance will be met in the form of an 
instructional scenario which you may either be participating in or simply 
observing. Keep in mind that sometimes the presence of the dream 
bodhisattva will only be felt, not seen — perhaps not to distract you from the 


teaching. True understanding of the teaching narrative often requires some 
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reflection and analysis upon awakening. So wake yourself up (simply by 
thinking about waking up) as soon as the teaching is completed so that it is 
fresh in your mind. Be sure to promptly record your experience in your 
dream log. 

The concept of the dream bodhisattva lends itself to a fun extension of 
your reality check routine. For variety, sometimes you may wish to “look 
for the dream bodhisattva” during your daily activities. The idea is that the 
dream bodhisattva is not necessarily going to appear as an obvious feature in 
your dream, such as a robed, bejeweled, many-armed deity. If the dream 
bodhisattva is seen at all, it will usually be disguised — as a plant, a stick of 
butter, a wooden giraffe, a cashier at the grocery store, or whatnot. So the 
game is for you to secretly suspect the disguised appearance of the dream 
bodhisattva in your waking life. For example, as you prepare breakfast in 
the morning, silently ask yourself if your refrigerator might in fact be the 
dream bodhisattva, just waiting for you to become mindful. Then do a quick 
reality check. Later in the day at work, silently ask yourself if your stapler 
might be the hidden dream bodhisattva. Try to suspend your belief that your 
stapler is just a stapler, and do a quick reality check. This is an excellent 
practice, as it is a fun way to keep you focused on your interest in mindful 
dreaming throughout the day. And at some point, when you eventually do 
this out of habit in a dream, the dream bodhisattva will smile and reply, 


“Yes, you found me.” 
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The dream bodhisattva can be conceptualized in a couple of different 
ways. You could consider it to be a phenomenon external to yourself — an 
actual Buddha who is available to help you awaken both in your dreams and 
in the larger dream of life. Or you could consider it as a manifestation of 
your own internal wisdom, your hidden Buddha Nature. Both ways of 
thought have merit, and you should approach the concept of the dream 


bodhisattva in whichever manner you feel most comfortable. 


- RETREAT WORK - 

Meditation retreats are an excellent time to intensely pursue mindful 
dreaming practice. Overall progress with the practice comes only with 
steady daily effort, but the special meditative focus given during a retreat 
generally produces several mindful dreams for you to enjoy. 

During your retreat, you should increase the frequency of your daily 
reality checks. You may wish to experiement with some extreme schedule, 
such as a reality check every fifteen minutes, just to see what kind of results 
this intensity delivers. You could also use some of your sitting meditations 
to intentionally focus on your desire to be mindful in your dreams. Reciting 
a self-made mantra to this effect is often very beneficial. Because the time 
you spend in your dream retreat is yours to enjoy, be sure to schedule 
frequent naps, especially early morning ones. (A suggested retreat schedule 
is presented in the appendix of this book, and you are encouraged to modify 


it to fit your needs.) 
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- TIMEFRAME - 

It’s exciting when your practice of mindful dreaming bears fruit and you 
finally find yourself inside of a dream. While it is important to bear in mind 
that it is the process of the practice and not just the end result that is 
valuable, it is also nice to know what to expect. Mindful dreaming has some 
element of beginner’s luck. So don’t be surprised if you have a mindful 
dream the first time you try. In general though, you can expect your first 
tastes of mindfully experiencing your dream life within less than a month of 
normal practice. But true facility at gaining mindfulness in your dreams 
comes with steady effort. Personal motivation is the biggest factor that 
determines your success. Regular morning naps also play a big role. Keep 
in mind though that even when mindful dreaming has become relatively 
easy for you to do, it is normal to experience dry periods when mindfulness 
in your dreams eludes you. During these times, or whenever you are feeling 
frustrated by the practice, it is wise to take a break. Be advised however that 
it is not uncommon for a mindful dream to suddenly find you during this 


official break period. 


- CHAPTER SUMMARY - 
Mindful dreaming is much more than just exploring your dream world, more 
than just some curious hobby. Mindful dreaming is essential to your 


spiritual journey because it brings your mindfulness practice into your 
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natural cycle of sleep. It helps you to realize the profound importance of this 
forgotten part of your life — your dreams. 

If the practice of Buddhist mindfulness is important to you, then 
mindful dreaming is an important extension of that practice. It will deepen 
your mindfulness and give you an accurate indication of your progress. 

Mindful dreaming enhances your mindfulness practice, but it also 
gives you a very practical knowledge by familiarizing you with the situation 
you will find yourself in after death — the subtle world and your subtle body. 
And this is one of the most important aspects of mindful dreaming: It 
familiarizes you with this strange world to which we will all pay an 
inevitable visit upon bodily death. 

As you pursue mindful dreaming practice, remember to balance your 
effort between trying too hard and not trying hard enough. Give yourself a 
break when you need it, but keep in mind that success in gaining awareness 
in the dream state responds to steady practice. By working in earnest with 
these techniques, you will find that within a fairly short amount of time — 


perhaps a week, perhaps a month — you will be awake inside of a dream. 
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Dream Log 
May 12, 1996 


slept 5.5h [nothing, feeling lazy] 
up lh: dishes, meditation 
slept 2h [mindful; spontaneous conscious body-exit]: 


I was on the roof of a very tall circular building when I saw a huge 
white tornado coming towards me. It had snuck up on me. It was so close. 
I was totally paralyzed with fear. It felt strange seeing the tornado from so 
high up, and then I realized I was inside a dream. My first impulse was to 
fly away from the tornado, but I have had so many of these tornado dreams 
that I decided I was tired of running from my monsters. So I decided to let 
the tornado come and get me. 

On some level I was still scared, but now I was also excited to see 
what would happen. As the tornado swallowed me, I woke to a loud 
popping sound in my head. I felt my legs lift up in the air as if they were 
helium balloons. Then my arms and torso lifted up and I opened my eyes 
to see what was going on. My body was like the letter V, with my upper 
and lower body in the air and my hips on the bed. It didn’t seem 
physically possible to be in this position. But before I could figure out 
what was going on, my hips also lifted up and my whole body floated up to 
the ceiling. I turned my head and looked down at my bed. I was surprised 
to see that the remote control for the stereo was still sitting on top of the 
covers, as it seemed all this activity would have knocked it onto the floor. 
Then I saw that my body was still under the covers!! I couldn’t believe 
it... I thought, “Wow! I guess out-of-body experiences are real!” This 
all happened very quickly, and suddenly I was drawn back into my body. 

Woke up and wrote this down. Should go back to sleep, but I’m so 
wired... so amazed about the whole thing that I want to call someone and 


tell them what happened. I mean, this changes everything. 
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chapter 3 


conscious body-exit 


UNDERSTANDING CONSCIOUS BODY-EXIT 


- INTRODUCTION - 

We exit our physical bodies every night when we sleep. It is a natural 
process, but because we are unconscious when it happens, we are unaware 
that it actually occurs. While mindful dreaming brings awareness to this 
situation after we have already left the body, conscious body-exit brings 
awareness to the actual process of separation from the body. Conscious 
body-exit is an exercise in deep mindfulness — being aware of which world 
you are in — because the essence of the practice is to bring mindfulness to 
your natural transition from the physical world to the subtle world as you go 
to sleep. 

Conscious body-exit (often called an “out-of-body experience” or 
“astral projection’’) can be an important part of your spiritual practice, as it 
brings mindfulness to an unrecognized and unconscious area of your 
existence. In this way, much like mindful dreaming, conscious body-exit 
helps to complete the mandala of your spiritual journey. It gives wholeness 
to your practice. 

And there is a very practical reason to practice conscious body-exit: 
When you die, you will exit your body, much like what happens each time 


you go to sleep. Bringing mindfulness to this process through the practice of 
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conscious body-exit is a sound way to familiarize yourself with this 
inevitable event. 

The phenomenon of conscious body-exit is not unknown to historical 
Buddhism, nor to advanced contemporary meditation practitioners, but in 
modern times it is largely regarded as esoteric — an occasional and irrelevant 
consequence of intense meditation. Sometimes the out-of-body state is even 
dismissed as an escape. But there is no escape from reality. Conscious 
body-exit expands your experience of reality; it improves your model. And 
while you do indeed leave the physical body during a conscious body-exit, 
the practice actually gives you deeper insight into what the physical body 
actually is. The experience clarifies your relationship to your body, 
informing you in no uncertain terms that you are more than just that 
temporary vehicle. In other words, with a conscious body-exit you are out 


of your body but deeper into your self. 


- RELATIONSHIP TO MINDFUL DREAMING - 

Conscious body-exit is very similar to mindful dreaming. Both are 
experiences of our natural out-of-body state that occurs during sleep. The 
only big difference is at what point mindfulness comes into play: Ina 
conscious body-exit, mindfulness is present before the subtle body has 
separated from the physical, while in mindful dreaming, mindfulness is 
usually present only after the subtle body has long since separated from the 


physical. 
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Because conscious body-exit and mindful dreaming are both subtle- 
world experiences, there is some interplay between the two. For example, a 
common ending to a conscious body-exit is for it to fade slowly into a 
dream. As well, a common entry-point for conscious body-exit is a mindful 
dream which is directed back to the physical body. 

This subtle-world commonality highlights another big difference 
between conscious body-exit and mindful dreaming: where you are. Both 
occur in the subtle world. But the subtle world is huge. It is large in not 
only the standard dimensions of up and down, left and right, but also by way 
of levels, of which it has many — perhaps endless. In other words, while you 
can move about in the subtle world in the traditional fashion of going down 
the street, you can also move to an entirely different level of the subtle 
world. These levels interpenetrate each other without getting in each other’s 
way. Just as radio waves and television signals and rays of light can all exist 
in the same physical space without interfering with one another, so exist the 
various levels of the subtle world. The concept is the same: Each level has 
its own vibrational frequency. 

And although there is no precise cartography, the subtle world does 
have a sense of location in that whenever you return to a certain region of 
the subtle world, you can feel the familiarity of the place. For example, this 
is acommon experience in recurring dreams. 

So while mindful dreaming occurs on what could be called the dream- 


level of the subtle world, conscious body-exit places you on the astral-level 
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of the subtle world. On this level you can observe what seems to be an exact 
copy of the physical world (although the actual ontology is the other way 
around). This level of the subtle world is not responsive to individual 
thought as most dreamscapes of the subtle world are. However, natural 
physical laws are suspended, just as in the dream world. 

When introduced to both conscious body-exit and mindful dreaming, 
often people wonder if one is more important or more advanced than the 
other. But because both mindful dreaming and conscious body-exit exercise 
our mindfulness, they are equally valuable in our spiritual practice. There 
are times when a conscious body-exit will come more easily to you than a 
mindful dream (and vice-versa), but both experiences exercise deep 
mindfulness. However, each experience does offer its own unique 


perspective on the subtle world. 


- STAGES OF A CONSCIOUS BODY-EXIT - 
Three main stages occur when you exit your physical body: catatonic, 
vibrational, and separation. The catatonic stage is marked by an inability to 
move the physical body. There may be a feeling of heaviness in the physical 
body, or there may be no feeling at all. This catatonic state naturally 
precedes and follows the sleep state (possibly to prevent the physical body 
from acting out our dreams). It is not uncommon to be familiar with this 


stage, as sometimes it is accidentally experienced when waking up, often to 
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the great concern of the person involved. But being a natural state, the 
catatonic stage is of course harmless, and to dissolve it you simply need to 
calmly think about moving some specific part of your physical body. 

While the physical body is in its catatonic state, the next stage to 
arrive is the vibrational, and is noted for the distinct feeling of vibrations 
traveling up and down the body. These vibrations vary in degree from 
barely perceptible to outrageously intense. Because this state is rarely 
experienced consciously, it can be alarming until you realize that it is a 
harmless natural state that is in no way damaging. In fact, getting used to 
these vibrations is a major step in familiarizing yourself with the practice of 
conscious body-exit. These vibrations seem to be the result of a shift of 
consciousness from the physical world to the subtle world, with energy 
being out of sync during the transition. 

Loud sounds can accompany the vibrational stage. These sounds can 
come as a buzzing or a roaring, sometimes culminating in a loud pop. 
Again, these components can be quite alarming until you realize that they 
are not harmful. Keep in mind that none of these things are occurring in 
physical reality. In other words, if someone else was in the room observing 
all of this, they would not see your physical body shaking wildly with 
vibrations, nor would they hear any sounds. 

The final stage of this process is actually separating from your 
physical body. At times, this can occur spontaneously after the vibrational 


stage, with no effort at all. But usually you will need to use some sort of 
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technique to facilitate this exit. As you separate from your physical body, it 
will feel as if you are either floating, rolling, or falling. Once you are out of 
your physical body you will tend to notice a pleasant sensation throughout 
your subtle body. This background ecstasy can be faint or strong, and is 
characteristic of the out-of-body state — apropos to the Buddhist term for the 


subtle body: sambhogakaya, which can be translated as the “bliss body.”' 


= RETURN - 

You can return to your physical body simply by thinking about it. But 
actually, because of the uniqueness of the out-of-body state and the 
sometimes-arduous task of achieving it, the issue becomes more along the 
lines of how you can delay your return. In this case, the inverse of the return 
principle holds true: By not thinking about your physical body you can 
postpone your inevitable return. 

However, other factors usually play a role in limiting the duration of 
your out-of-body experience. For one, any disturbance of the physical body 
will automatically bring you back. If your alarm goes off or you really need 
to go to the toilet, this will send you back to your body and wake you up. As 
well, some element of personal energy can limit the time you are able to 
consciously stay of out your body. Sometimes you will have enough energy 
“The dream state, as another terrain for the subtle body, can present this ecstasy as well, but it tends to be 
much less pronounced. It is not entirely clear why this is the case, but it may be a matter of duration, with 
the ecstasy tending to fade — either in fact or in perception — over time: With a conscious body-exit, you 


have newly entered the subtle realm, while with a dream you may have been in the subtle realm for quite a 
while before gaining mindfulness (and thus awareness of the ecstasy). 
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to stay out for as long as you wish, and other times you will be drawn back 
into your physical body before you may like. 

But the most common end — at first — of a conscious body-exit is 
actually not a direct return to the physical body, but a dissolving of the 
experience into unconsciousness. Just as you can lose mindfulness in the 
everyday world, this can also happen in the subtle world. When consciously 
out-of-body, eventually you can forget how you got there and what you are 
doing — the mindfulness of the experience slowly vanishes. But just as you 
can learn to extend mindfulness, both in the everyday world and in your 


mindful dreams, with practice you can remain mindful while out-of-body. 


THE PRACTICE OF CONSCIOUS BODY-EXIT 


- INTRODUCTION - 

The practice of conscious body-exit shares many techniques with the 
practice of mindful dreaming. For example, just as with mindful dreaming, 
the easiest time to practice conscious body-exit is while going to sleep, 
ideally as you go to sleep during an early-morning nap. (At this point in 
your sleep cycle you will find your mind is awake and refreshed while your 
body is relaxed.) Because these two practices are so similar, it allows you to 
vary your practice schedule, alternating between the two as your interest 
dictates. As well, the foundational practices are the same, allowing the two 


disciplines to complement and strengthen each other. 
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The rest of this chapter gives you detailed information on the practice 
of conscious body-exit. After the ideas of the basic practice are introduced, 
two other useful techniques — mindful dream conversion and rhythm 
napping — are introduced. Then techniques are presented to help you gain 
your footing while out-of-body and suggestions are made as to activities you 
can pursue in this unique state. As well, the concepts of fear and limiting 
beliefs are discussed so that you can address these elements in your spiritual 
practice. A general timeframe is also presented to give you an idea of what 


to expect. 


EXIT TECHNIQUES 
- THE BASIC PRACTICE - 
Because conscious body-exit utilizes the subtle body, your practice will be 
met with greater success once you have awakened your subtle body with the 
preliminary exercises (page 39) in chapter two. Nevertheless, you can 
certainly pursue conscious body-exit regardless of the state of your subtle 
body. 

To properly begin this practice, follow the “before bed” techniques 
(page 52) of mindful dreaming. This will focus your intent, relax your 
physical body, awaken your subtle body, and breathe energy into your subtle 
body, after which follows a sitting meditation. The only difference in this 
routine will be what you record as your formal intent in your dream log: 


Because you are practicing conscious body-exit, let this be reflected in your 
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intention. And, just as in mindful dreaming, when you phrase your 
intention, try to keep your expectations open. “J am interested in 
consciously exiting my physical body,” might be better received by your 
subconscious than: “I must consciously exit my physical body this time (or 
I give up).” 

Once you have completed the above exercises, it is time to go to bed. 
Try to bring your meditative state with you, allowing for a smooth and 
mindful transition into sleep. The “in bed” techniques (page 56) of mindful 
dreaming will serve you well during this practice period. And although it is 
not strictly necessary, it is a good idea to stay lying on your back during this 
practice, thinking of it as a formal posture for this horizontal meditation 
session. You will want to remain as still as possible during this practice, so 
be sure to move around a bit and get comfortable when you first crawl into 
bed. 

Now feel which areas of your body are touching the bed and let the 
bed do all the work in supporting your body. Then awaken your subtle body 
and try to feel its pulse. Repeat to yourself your intention to consciously 
exit your physical body. Breathe energy into your subtle body: As you 
inhale, draw energy up through your feet, legs, and spine, letting it rest on 
top of your head, and as you exhale, feel the energy wash past your face, 
neck, and torso, letting it rest in your navel area. You may include your 
arms in this energy breathing by drawing energy up through your hands, 


arms, and shoulders on the next inhalation. Let this energy flow up the back 
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of your head and rest at its crown. On your exhalation, feel the energy wash 
down your body into your navel area. Not only does this exercise energize 
your subtle body, but also it helps the physical body go to sleep, while 
giving your mind something to focus on. This is the ideal state for a 
conscious body-exit. 

At this point — especially if you observed your physical body fall 
asleep, feeling that wave of heaviness envelop you — you might find yourself 
in the first stage of conscious body-exit. This is the catatonic stage, and it is 
characterized first by a sense of heaviness in the physical body. This feeling 
slowly progresses to an absence of physical body sensation. 

In this state, soon you will begin to feel vibrations traveling up and 
down your body. This is the second stage of conscious body-exit: the 
vibrational. At first it is wise to just get acquainted with these vibrations and 
observe how they flow. They generally feel like humming waves of energy 
which move from head to toe and then back again. Their nature is ecstatic; 
however, it may take time to fully appreciate them as such. With the 
vibrations there may be associated sounds. Both the vibrations and the 
sounds can be alarmingly intense, so be sure to remember that they are not 
occurring in your physical body and cannot harm you. 

The vibrational stage culminates in the separation of your subtle body 
from your physical body, which is the third and final stage of conscious 
body-exit. Generally, your subtle body will exit your physical body 


automatically, with no effort at all. However, you can help this process 
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along by imagining yourself floating lightly like a balloon. And while you 
might separate completely, it is also common for parts of your subtle body to 
remain attached to the physical. If this is the case, just continue with 
pleasant thoughts of floating and know that the rest of your subtle body will 
separate in good time. 

When waiting for your body to fall asleep in bed, it is not uncommon 
to doze off before you observe any of the three stages of conscious body- 
exit. However, if this occurs, it is possible that you will spontaneously wake 
up and find yourself in one of the three stages of exit. If you do, stay still 
and proceed from that point. As well, it is common to fall asleep and soon 
find yourself in a mindful dream. If this is the case, you have the 
opportunity to convert the dream into an actual conscious body-exit (as 
explained in a later section). Keep in mind though that both mindful dreams 
and conscious body-exits are equally valuable experiences of the subtle 
realm. 

In the practice of conscious body-exit, finding the balance between 
calm detachment and serious interest is key. If you are too detached, you 
might completely fall asleep out of habit. But if you are too serious, your 
physical body will remain awake. So if you find that you drift off to sleep 
too quickly, perhaps repeat your intention out loud to yourself for the first 
ten times to keep yourself awake and focused. On the other hand, if you find 


that you just cannot get to sleep, let go of the practice after about twenty 
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minutes. The energy you have invested might still very well pay off with a 


conscious body-exit. 


- INDUCING AND AMPLIFYING THE VIBRATIONS - 

Gaining facility with the vibrations that accompany a conscious body-exit is 
the key to a successful practice. You can learn both to induce and to amplify 
the vibrations. 

To induce the vibrations you must first relax and let your body fall 
asleep into the catatonic stage. At this point, often the vibrations will come 
of their own accord. But as there is the possibility that you could 
accidentally doze off while waiting for them, it is a good idea to encourage 
their arrival. One method to try is simply to imagine how they feel. If you 
have experienced the vibrations, recall how they felt. If you have yet to 
experience them, imagine humming waves of energy slowly traveling from 
head to toe. Sometimes this is enough to induce the vibrations. 

A more involved method calls for the activation of the brow chakra, 
from which the vibrations emanate. This activation can be done as you are 
falling into the catatonic stage. Breathe energy up from your feet, up 
through your legs, and then up through the center of your torso and neck, 
letting it rest in your brow chakra. (Note that this is slightly different from 
the usual energy breath which follows a path up the spine.) After three of 
these breaths, simply focus on your brow chakra, feeling it gently pulsate 


with energy. When your body feels heavy and you have entered the 
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catatonic stage, mentally push a wave of energy down from your brow 
chakra. Feel this energy wash past your face and torso, and then down 
through your legs. Repeating this movement of energy will eventually set 
the vibrations in motion, at which point they will travel from head to toe and 
then back again. At first, you may have to simply pretend that the energy is 
flowing from your brow. But eventually you will feel this energy distinctly. 
As well, you may only truly feel this energy travel as far as your torso. This 
in itself can be enough to induce the vibrations, and with practice you will 
soon be able to trace your awareness of energy down its full path. 

The ability to amplify the vibrations is useful because sometimes they 
will be present, but of insufficient intensity to actually effect a body-exit. 
The vibrations can be amplified directly or indirectly. To amplify them 
directly simply follow their rhythm with your awareness as they travel up 
and down your body. Then, using the brow technique mentioned above, try 
to time your energy pushes to coincide with the rhythm of the vibrations. 
This can be likened to giving yourself more energy on a swing by kicking 
your legs at the right time. To amplify the vibrations indirectly just focus on 
separating from your physical body: Feel yourself floating higher and 
higher. This amplifies the vibrations because although they seem to be a 
cause of separation (because they get more intense as you get closer to 
separation), the vibrations are really an effect of separation: They reflect the 


temporary desynchronization of energy as your subtle body disentangles 
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from your physical body. So because the vibrations are an effect of 


separation, focusing on separation amplifies the vibrations indirectly. 


- MINDFUL DREAM CONVERSION - 

Sometimes you will fall asleep while doing the conscious body-exit routine. 
However, the energy you have invested in the procedure can often pay off 
by generating a mindful dream state. This can manifest as just an overall 
sense that you are dreaming (which is always wise to follow up with a 
reality check). Or it can be in the form of an obvious clue that you are 
dreaming, which then prompts you to do a reality check. 

Once mindful in the dream state, you have another chance to practice 
conscious body-exit. The key is to focus on your physical body lying in bed. 
This generally pulls your subtle body back into your physical body, so be 
prepared for a sense of motion when this happens. Once back in the 
physical, you may find yourself in any of the three stages of body-exit: 
catatonic, vibrational, or already beginning to separate. From this point you 
simply proceed as per the basic practice. And as it is not uncommon for 
conscious body-exits to eventually dissolve into a dream (sometimes a 
mindful one), this process of dream conversion can happen several times a 


night. 
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- RHYTHM NAPS - 

Rhythm napping is a very effective technique in the practice of conscious 
body-exit.' As is the case for subtle-world practices, this technique is best 
done during an early-morning nap; however, you can use it anytime you go 
to sleep. Rhythm napping is sleeping for very short periods of time which 
vary in duration in a rhythmic fashion. For example, when you lie down for 
your nap, you set an alarm to awaken you after eight minutes. Then you set 
the alarm for four minutes, then eight minutes, twelve minutes, sixteen, 
twenty, twenty again, and then eight mintues. This final period of eight 
minutes then repeats for as long as you have to devote to your nap. As you 
awaken each time to reset the alarm, it is important to move as little as 
possible. Movement engages you in the physical world, and thus draws you 
out of the subtle world which this practice aims to explore. For this reason, 
it is good to use a digital kitchen timer that can be set with small finger 
movements. 

Note that you are not expected to necessarily go to sleep during each 
and every time period of your rhythm nap. It is normal to reamain awake for 
several of the first few segments, using this time to deeply relax your body 
and to focus your intention. And while you could have a conscious body- 
exit during any of the time periods, it is most common to exit during the 


later ones. The following table presents different rhythms to try during your 


' Rhythm napping was pioneered by Matt Jones in The Lucid Dream And O.B.E. Course Book, 
www.saltcube.com, 2005. 
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naps. Remember that the last time period simply gets repeated until you are 


ready to end your nap. 


rhythm nap one | rhythm nap two | rhythm nap three 
4 minutes 8 minutes 12 minutes 
2 minutes 4 minutes 6 minutes 
4 minutes 8 minutes 12 minutes 
6 minutes 12 minutes 18 minutes 
8 minutes 16 minutes 24 minutes 
10 minutes 20 minutes 30 minutes 
10 minutes 20 minutes 30 minutes 
4 minutes 8 minutes 12 minutes 


- GAINING YOUR FOOTING - 
When you consciously exit your physical body, you will find yourself in 
close proximity to it — usually either floating above it or standing next to it. 
AS a practical matter, it’s a good idea to move away from your physical 
body. This is because the physical body exerts some local influence over the 
subtle body, eventually drawing it back in. This zone of influence extends 
about ten to fifteen feet from the physical body. Moving out of this radius 
helps to extend your experience and gives you a larger degree of general 
control over your subtle body. 

The subtle-world level in which conscious body-exit places you tends 


to be more stable than the subtle-world level(s) of dreams. Nonetheless, it is 
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a good idea to mentally request stability when out-of-body because it helps 
to maintain your location in this level (as opposed to dissolving into a 
dreamscape level). 

Once you have consciously exited into the subtle world, your ability 
to function in your subtle body may vary. Just as in mindful dreaming, you 
might be able to move around with great ease, but often this facility requires 
some practice. Thought is the basis for all action in the subtle world, and the 
ability to direct your thoughts will determine with what ease you are able to 
navigate while out-of-body. 

You can navigate either within the subtle-world level of the out-of- 
body state or you can choose to move to a different level of the subtle world 
altogether. Both types of movement are dictated by your mental requests. 
For example, if you wish to travel to a different place within the parallel 
world that you find yourself in while out-of-body — to the kitchen, to the 
South Pole — you simply think about going. Depending on how far you are 
traveling, you may end up walking or flying to your new location. Or you 
may just spontaneously appear there. You can also direct your travel to a 
specific person by simply thinking about visiting. As well, if you wish to 
journey to a different level of the subtle world, perhaps to a dreamscape that 
you can manipulate, again simply think about going there. But keep in mind 
that movement between levels can feel like a brief high-velocity inner- 


motion. 
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- THINGS TO DO WHEN OUT-OF-BODY - 

The most important aspect to the practice of conscious body-exit is bringing 
mindfulness to the natural process of leaving the body. However, actually 
being out of the body does lend itself to some unique opportunities. 

As mentioned in the previous section, you can spend time exploring 
the physical world analog which you find yourself in when out-of-body. 
Everything around you will appear as it does in the physical world, but 
because you are in the subtle world, natural physical laws are suspended. 
And although you cannot manipulate this particular level of the subtle world 
— neither with your subtle body nor with your thoughts — you can observe it 
without normal physical limitations. 

Another thing to do is to work with the energy in your subtle body. 
You can perform any of the exercises associated with the subtle body, such 
as the awakening exercises (page 39) or energy breaths (page 54). As well, 
if you practice an energy-movement exercise in your waking life, such as 
yoga or martial arts, try performing this activity while out-of-body. You 
will discover that performing any of these activities while in the subtle body 
can lend some very instructive insights by illustrating the actual movement 
of energy which otherwise may be difficult to detect. Because you are in 
your subtle body, you will be very sensitive to the currents of energy 
flowing within you. (This sensitivity may explain the assertion in Tibetan 
Buddhism that experiences are intensified seven-fold in the bardo state.) For 


example, when you do an energy breath while out-of-body, you can 
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distinctly feel (and sometime see) the energy traveling up from your feet to 
the top of your head. Similarly, if you were to perform a set of movements 
from T’ai Chi, you would actually be able to sense how the chi energy is 
flowing within you. Any places where energy is sluggish or blocked will be 
apparent in this state. So besides being a healthy energy workout, doing 
these activities in the out-of-body state shows you how your energy flows, 


allowing you to adjust your efforts accordingly. 


- FEAR AND OTHER LIMITS - 
It is not uncommon to encounter some element of fear when practicing 
conscious body-exit. Although the experience is actually quite blissful, it 
can trigger a fearful reaction. The reason is two-fold. For one, there are 
specific aspects to conscious body-exit that are unfamiliar, such as the 
associated vibrations and sounds that occur before separation. As well, the 
overall process of a body-exit is so similar to the process which occurs at 
bodily death that it alarms the ego, whose job it is to avoid such situations. 
In bringing mindfulness to the natural process of body-exit, the ego tags 
along. This is not a problem, as long as we are aware of it. Once you have 
gained enough experience with conscious body-exit, the ego will understand 
that it is not threatened and the fears will subside. 

However, it may be tricky to gain experience with this practice if your 
fear precludes your efforts. In this case it is wise to try and identify and 


acknowledge your fear. Spending some time writing freely about your 
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feelings regarding the practice of conscious body-exit may help you identify 
any subconscious fear you may be holding. This will allow you to 
acknowledge your fear, which you can then address with information. Fear 
is always associated with the unknown. So if you can replace the unknown 
aspect with knowledge, you can lessen the fear. For example, if you are 
fearful of the strong vibrations which pulsate through your body before 
separation, you can research this aspect and come to understand that it is a 
common and harmless phenomenon. This will allow you to experience the 
vibrations more and more, eventually replacing your researched information 
with the knowledge of direct experience. 

As well, the following technique can be used to calm your fear by 
giving you a sense of womb-like security. When you have gotten 
comfortable in bed and relaxed your body, imagine a small, warm, white ball 
in the center of your body. As you breathe in, see the white ball grow larger. 
As it grows, feel its gentle warmth. Let it slowly expand inside your body 
with each breath until it has filled you. Feel it resting on the inside of your 
skin, warming you slightly. Then let it expand a few feet beyond your body, 
enveloping you in a white glow. Rest safely in its warmth and begin to 
mindfully watch your body fall asleep. 

Sometimes we can also hold subconscious beliefs which limit our 
practice of conscious body-exit. For example, deep down we may doubt that 
it is possible to exit the physical body, that perhaps it is all an elaborate play 


of the imagination and therefore not a worthwhile pursuit. And though it is 
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important to have some amount of skepticism when presented with a new 
concept, it is equally important to realize how our beliefs control and limit 
our experiences. It may be wise to find a middle ground by maintaining our 
healthy skepticism while temporarily suspending our disbelief. This will 
allow the eventual replacement of disbelief with the knowledge of direct 


experience. 


- TIMEFRAME - 

Because of the many commonalities between the practices of conscious 
body-exit and mindful dreaming, you can expect the same general timeframe 
for your first success: Although beginner’s luck may very well give you a 
glimpse the first time you try, within less than a month of steady effort you 
are likely to experience a full conscious body-exit. Addressing any personal 
issues of fear or limiting beliefs will help greatly in your progress. As well, 
following this practice within a dream retreat schedule will facilitate your 
efforts. Exiting your body consciously is incredibly exciting, but as you 
practice conscious body-exit, keep in mind that it is the process — more than 


just the end result — which is important. 


- CHAPTER SUMMARY - 
Conscious body-exit brings mindfulness to the natural process of separating 
from your body each night when you fall asleep. And because this is the 


same process which will occur upon physical death, conscious body-exit 
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familiarizes you with the inevitable death process, replacing fear of the 
unknown with direct experience. 

It is an amazing experience to consciously exit your body. It 
immediately clarifies your relationship to your physical body: You finally 
know that you are more than just a body. In this way, it broadens both your 
own self-definition and sheds light on the true nature of your situation — that 
you are animating a temporary physical vehicle. 

The practice of conscious body-exit is similar to that of mindful 
dreaming and therefore the two practices can be done in tandem, 
complementing each other. In practicing conscious body-exit, you will 
notice a progression of three stages: catatonic, vibrational, and separation. 
While some aspects of these stages may be alarming in their novelty and 
intensity, keep in mind that it is a natural process which occurs each time 
you go to sleep. When you are out-of-body, you have the opportunity both 
to explore the physical world without any of the normal physical limitations 
and to exercise your subtle body in other ways. 

Achieving a conscious body-exit is not one of the more difficult 
things you will do in your life. It is much the same as learning to ride a 
bicycle: You may understand that it is possible to do, but before you 
actually have the experience for yourself you cannot truly understand how 
easy and do-able it is. It does take some practice, but once you are familiar 


with the process it is an ability you will have for the rest of your life. 
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By incorporating the practice of conscious body-exit into your current 
spiritual path, you can be sure to give it the steady effort it requires. 
Addressing any fears or skepticism you may hold greatly facilitates this 
process. And within a short amount of time you will soon enjoy the wonder 


of mindfully exiting your body. 
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Dream Log 
February 04, 2003 


slept 4.5h [mindful, conscious body-exit]: 


I was riding my bike in this big parking lot at a grocery store. I 
started to ride a wheelie and I could balance effortlessly. Rode the 
wheelie past a group of saffron-robed Buddhist monks, and I bowed to 
them with one hand as best I could. They smiled. I noticed how easy it 
was to do this trick on my bike, and then I realized I was inside of a 
dream. I decided to try a conscious body-exit and so I thought about my 
physical body in bed. I woke up in my body but remembered to keep my 
eyes closed. My subtle body had already begun to separate from the 
Physical, but everything seemed dark and hard to see. I thought about 
floating up to the ceiling and then I was able to completely separate and 
my vision returned. I noticed my physical body in bed. I was sleeping on 
my back and when I looked at my face I felt a strange detachment. I felt 
like I only vaguely knew this person I was looking at. I became a bit 
hypnotized by this and soon felt an inward pull which placed me back in 
my body. I woke up and got out of bed. 


up 2h: reading, dishes, meditation 
slept 4h [not mindful]: 


I was in this near-empty movie theater, but no film was showing. 
The house lights were darkened, and there was just the blank light from 
the movie projector. I thought this was kind of amusing, like something 
from the avant-garde. Eventually the few other people in the movie 
theater got angry at all this and started to voice their discontent to the guy 
in the projection room. So then the movie started up and they all quieted 


down. 
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chapter 4 
enlightenment 


- INTRODUCTION - 
Discussing enlightenment can be dangerous. With two thousand five hundred 
years or so under its belt, Buddhism is replete with scholarship on the subject 
of enlightenment. Lines have been drawn, categories made, hairs split. And 
with such detailed specificities established, further discussion is bound to 
contradict itself at some point. But even more vexing than the quagmire of 
historical precedent is the nature of enlightenment itself: a concept that is 
fundamentally non-conceptual. Language, that inescapable system of 
communication through which all discourse must pass, has this Midas curse in 
which everything it touches turns into a concept. Even the word non-concept 
becomes frozen into a concept. This makes all discussion of enlightenment 
somewhat of a folly. Words just cannot operate in the face of such a 
singularity. 

Enlightenment has this air of unspeakable truth. And the thing about 
unspeakable truth is that it’s hard to nail down with words. Nonetheless, 
this chapter aims to clarify the relationship between enlightenment and the 
practices of mindful dreaming and conscious body-exit. Towards this end, a 
basic framework of the traditional concepts of enlightenment is first 


presented. 
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- ENLIGHTENMENT AS EMPTINESS - 
In Buddhist circles, enlightenment is generally understood as an awakening 
to the true nature of reality: The emptiness of all things. The notion of 
Buddhist emptiness is particularly difficult to understand because the term 
emptiness is used in a non-standard way. This is an emptiness without the 
usual negative connotations. In Buddhism, emptiness indeed refers to a 
formlessness, but one of significance and value. The term does not trivialize 
or nullify. It is a generative emptiness. This emptiness is described as 
“empty” simply because it is featureless; in it lies only the potential of all 
things. It is unmanifest. And this is where it gets tricky, because emptiness 
also resides in each manifest thing of the world. Things arise out of 
emptiness. And because emptiness is the source of these things, they bear 
its indelible signature. It is in this way that emptiness permeates everything. 
Emptiness is both source and substance of all things. To understand 
this concept is simply to understand a concept. But to directly perceive what 


this concept is pointing to is enlightenment. 


- ALREADY ENLIGHTENED - 
Enlightened spiritual masters have little to say on the subject of 
enlightenment. “You are already enlightened,” they proclaim, much to the 


frustration of students who cannot convince themselves of such. But both 
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parties are correct. To understand this, it is useful to employ the distinction 
between relative enlightenment and absolute enlightenment.' 

Relative enlightenment can be thought of as enlightenment in its 
conventional sense: enlightenment-as-process. And as a process, it can be 
conveniently divided up into various levels. Relative enlightenment is 
considered as something to be achieved — an event to be experienced — 
traditionally in a step-wise fashion involving an arduous routine of spiritual 
practice. Relative enlightenment is that carrot-on-the-stick that dangles 
before us on the spiritual path, always out of reach. And while this may be a 
necessary illusion in this relative world we live in, it is important to realize 
the provisional usefulness of relative enlightenment. 

Absolute enlightenment can be thought of as enlightenment in its 
ultimate sense. It is not a process; there are no levels of absolute 
enlightenment. It is not even an event. And because it is not an event, 
absolute enlightenment is not experienced. This is tricky, but basically there 
is no one there to experience it. There is no divide between the experience 
and the one who experiences it, so there is no formal “experience.” It cannot 
be achieved. It is just the ever-present, yet indescribable, oneness of being. 
It is traditionally considered to be a person’s true fundamental nature (albeit 
obscured by the mind). And being ultimate, absolute enlightenment contains 


relative enlightenment, but does not supercede or invalidate it. 


' It is important to point out that there are not actually two different enlightenments (relative and absolute). 
They are one in the same. As concepts, they are separate. But beyond concepts, there is only 
enlightenment. 
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When we speak of enlightenment, it is usually relative enlightenment 
to which we are referring.’ However, the enlightened spiritual master 
mentioned in the beginning of this section was referring to absolute 
enlightenment, which indeed everyone already has. But the students are 
focused on the path of relative enlightenment. The notion of absolute 
enlightenment is of no real use to them. They just cannot genuinely 
convince themselves that they are already enlightened. So they take to the 
path of relative enlightenment. They need something to do. 

This is the pitfall of relative enlightenment. Because it is something 
to attain or accomplish, if you don’t feel that you have particularly attained 
or accomplished something, then you’re out of luck: no enlightenment yet. 

Because it is a non-concept (or if necessarily a de facto concept, then 
at least an exotic one), enlightenment is difficult to wrap your mind around. 
Indeed, there is nothing to wrap and no mind to do it. And because it is such 
an impossible state to model, we can never be quite sure if we’ve “got it” or 
not. This is in contrast to something like becoming a master oil painter, 
where you can compare your ability to that of a recognized historical master 
and thus evaluate your progress. Spiritual masters can try to describe 
enlightenment for us, but they always point out that they are only hinting at 


the indescribable. No wonder enlightenment always seems just out of reach. 


' That is because there is simply not much to say about absolute enlightenment, being indescribable and 
such. This could be likened to fish (if they could talk) not ever mentioning wetness, which both permeates 
and surrounds them: In its all-pervading presence, it remains unnoticed and invisible. 
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- MINDFUL DREAMING: ACCESSIBLE ENLIGHTENMENT - 
There is a strong parallel between enlightenment and mindful dreaming. 
The concept of “awakening” is central to both. Enlightenment is 
conventionally thought of as an awakening to the true nature of reality. 
When you have become enlightened, you have “woken up” to your Buddha 
Nature. And in mindful dreaming, the central idea is to awaken within your 
dream to the true nature of reality — namely, that you are inside of a dream. 
So in both situations there is an awakening to the true nature of the situation. 

The advantage to mindful dreaming is that the goal (and your 
relationship to it) is clear and apparent. Unlike the standard quest for 
enlightenment, with mindful dreaming you can easily understand the process 
because you can model it: “Okay, I am definitely not mindful when I dream 
at night, but I’m going to work on it, and when I achieve mindful dreaming 
it will be clearly obvious — I can do a reality check in my dream to prove it 
to myself.” Even though you may never have had a mindful dream, you can 
understand the goal. You can think back to any dream you’ ve had and 
marvel at the fact that you had no idea that you were dreaming. You can 
understand that the concept is to simply be mindful during future dreams, 
and you can grasp (through your daily practice exercises) more or less where 
you are on the path. 

When you do finally have a mindful dream, it is a profound 
experience. But often it is difficult to figure out what exactly was so 


profound. It wasn’t necessarily the contents of the dream. A mindful dream 
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is exhilarating regardless of what you happen to be dreaming about. But 
people with a background in Buddhist meditation immediately understand 
the significance of the situation: When you awaken in your dream you get a 
taste of enlightenment. You finally appreciate what people are talking about 
when they talk about enlightenment. You understand what the spiritual 
master meant: “You don’t have to do anything; you are already 
enlightened,” because you didn’t do anything. All you did was bring 
mindfulness to what already was. In this way, mindful dreaming can serve 
as an accessible enlightenment experience. 

There is a further parallel between enlightenment and mindful 
dreaming. When you have achieved enlightenment, you are mindful when 
you are awake and mindful when you are dreaming.' This is a direct 
consequence of enlightenment, and an earmark of a truly enlightened being. 
This state of being aware of which world you are immersed in is exactly 
what deep mindfulness — the fundamental practice of mindful dreaming — 
aims toward. In other words, mindful dreaming practice emulates the mind 
state of enlightenment. The only difference is that mindful dreaming (like 
any practice) takes some effort, while the deep mindfulness of enlightened 
masters is effortless. Nonetheless, mindful dreaming serves as a useful 
paradigm for enlightenment. And this makes sense because mindful 
dreaming is not just about being mindful in your dreams; it is about 


cultivating deep mindfulness. It is about deepening your current 


' Enlightened masters reportedly are aware during the causal world of deep sleep as well, but this is beyond 
the scope of our discussion. 
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mindfulness practice and bringing it into all parts of your life — both your 
waking and dreaming life. Being mindful in your dreams is just an 
interesting and valuable consequence of this process. So, the practice of 
mindful dreaming acts as a way to give you a handle on the otherwise 
mysterious phenomenon of enlightenment. 

It is important to note that while mindful dreaming and its practice of 
deep mindfulness can serve as an accessible enlightenment experience, they 
do not necessarily do so. For example, you can have a mindful dream 
without any clue as to the emptiness of reality, just as you can mindfully go 
shopping in a grocery store without necessarily ever noticing the color of the 
walls. If noticing the wall color was important to you, mindfulness is a good 
step towards that end, but it doesn’t guarantee anything. Mindfulness just 
means that you are paying attention. But what you pay attention to is 
dictated by your particular focus. So in mindful dreaming, it’s possible for 
your mindfulness to be focused on just the scenery or only the narrative. 
You might not be focused on the fact that emptiness surrounds you. 
However, if you are already familiar with the concept of Buddhist emptiness 
and you realize that this emptiness is your focus, then you will tend to 
quickly put two and two together inside of a mindful dream: “My physical 
body is resting in bed. Everything around me is generated from my mind. 
Ah-ha!: Everything is empty.” 

Deep mindfulness is simply a more thorough version of standard 


mindfulness. And mindfulness alone, regardless of its robustness, is not 
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itself enlightenment. Mindfulness — being aware — simply acts as a path to 
enlightenment — ultimate awareness. Mindful dreaming is an important 
progression on this path of mindfulness. It lends itself to the experience of 
enlightenment by bringing the direct experience of emptiness within your 


reach. 


- CONSCIOUS BODY-EXIT: DIRECTLY PERCEIVING EMPTINESS - 
The practice of conscious body-exit also lends itself to an enlightenment 
experience by putting you in a position to directly recognize the emptiness 
of the physical body. When you gaze upon your physical body from the 
separate vantage of your subtle body, you are able to immediately 
understand that your physical body is empty.’ Sure, it still contains your 
blood and bones, but at the same time there is an emptiness to it that is only 
apparent from the subtle world. It is no longer a distinct “you.” Your skin is 
still there, but it no longer seems to separate you from all other things. 

But as with mindful dreaming, conscious body-exit does not 
necessarily guarantee an enlightenment experience. However, if you are 
primed for such an experience by your understanding of Buddhist emptiness, 


a conscious body-exit can catalyze this direct insight. 


' This is not unlike an excerpt from the Heart Sutra which reads: “Avalokita, The Holy Lord and 
Bodhisattva, was moving in the deep course of the Wisdom which has gone beyond. He looked down from 
on high, He beheld but five heaps, and he saw that in their own-being they were empty.” The five heaps 
refer to what are known as the five aggregates, one of which is the body. 
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- SUFFERING - 

Suffering is not much fun. It looms over us as the First Noble Truth of 
Buddhism. However, Buddha also mentioned that without suffering, there 
could be no enlightenment: Enlightenment is the end of suffering. Suffering 
and enlightenment are opposite sides of the same coin. 

We suffer because we are secretly confused about reality. We don’t 
know any better and so take reality to be the illusions which surround us. 
And we become very attached to them. Suffering (which is not necessarily 
the same thing as pain) is caused by our insistent identification with what is 
ultimately false — the world out there: our body and all that surrounds it. 
The big problem with this identification is that everything tends to change. 
But our identifications remain rigid attachments. Mindful dreaming and 
conscious body-exit can help to weaken these false identifications, to reveal 
their status as only provisional. Then when things do change, there is much 
less attachment and resistance. 

For one, we identify with the illusion of our body. It really seems to 
be who we are. This assumption sets the stage for the most striking thing 
about having a conscious body-exit: You realize that you are not just your 
body. And when this happens, is helps to diminish your exclusive (and 
erroneous) identification with your body. 

Mindful dreaming shares this characteristic somewhat: It can teach 
you to dis-identify with the illusion of the world. When you are mindful 


inside of a dream, it gives you the freedom to simply witness what is going 
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on around you; you no longer identify with it. Because you know it is a 
dream, you are free to not take things so seriously. This is excellent practice 
of the non-attached mindstate, which is only possible when rigid 


identification has been loosened. 


- THE SPIRITUAL PATH - 

“You are already enlightened.” It can be difficult to accept. We want to go 
along with it, but if we do we feel like we’re fooling ourselves. So, we take 
to the spiritual path. But what is the spiritual path? And is enlightenment 
some sort of goal? Does enlightenment lie at the end of the path, each step 
taking us ever nearer? It’s a common way to view the whole scenario, but 
it’s not exactly true. 

It’s understandable why we view things this way: A “path” is a way 
to get somewhere. And we feel that we need to get somewhere. We need to 
get enlightened. We need to “uncover our true nature” or “discover the big 
truth about ourselves,” as this book suggests. But what happens when we 
find out that the spiritual path is circular? Then there’s no going anywhere; 
there’s just the going. So perhaps it is the quality of our journey that really 
matters. Perhaps the path itself is the goal, and it’s just a matter of learning 
to enjoy the trip. Enlightenment is with us the whole way. It is not to be 
achieved or attained, only realized. And if it’s only an issue of realizing 


something, then it implies that nothing essential has changed, just our 
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perspective. We haven’t really gone anywhere, but in the going we see more 
clearly where we are. 

The spiritual path is about developing mindfulness. Enlightenment 
can be a useful and necessary motivator, but really it is only a distraction: 
Because enlightenment is a desireless state, any desire for it automatically 
prevents its realization. It’s very tricky. So, we must take to the spiritual 
path and develop our mindfulness not out of a desire for enlightenment, but 
simply because it feels like the correct way to live. It makes sense to us to 
live in a state of awareness, so we do our best. And when we do, we allow 
enlightenment to sneak up on us. 

Enlightenment can be said to be a process of ‘discovery’ or an 
‘uncovering’ of our true nature. This suggests that enlightenment is covered 
up, the true nature of reality somehow obscured. Emptiness — our own 
forever-enlightenment — is just not so apparent to us. “You are always 
enlightened” is difficult to accept. However, if someone told us rather, “You 
are always blinking your eyes,” we could easily verify this truth for 
ourselves by simple observation. But how do we verify the truth of our own 
emptiness? It’s just too abstract and mysterious. There’s no reference point. 
It’s not acommon experience. This is where the practices of mindful 
dreaming and conscious body-exit come in handy. 

Mindful dreaming and conscious body-exit are unique in that they are 


non-physical experiences. We grew up in the physical world. We have been 
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steadily indoctrinated in the milieu of physicality. And so in this physical 
world, our “beginner’s mind” (ala S. Suzuki) has long since been shut down. 
However, in non-physical reality we can breathe more freely. In the non- 
physical space of a mindful dream or a conscious body-exit, our minds are 
loosened of their usual confines of physical-concept programming, and thus 
are more readily able to directly perceive something as abstract as Buddhist 
emptiness. But whether we are awake, dreaming, or in deep sleep, 
emptiness is there all the time, waiting to be discovered. It is simply that the 
non-physical vantage given by mindful dreaming and conscious body-exit 


allows us to experience this emptiness more readily. 


- SUMMARY - 
It is our birthright to know our true Buddha Nature. The spiritual path is our 
way of discovering who we really are, “uncovering our Buddha Nature with 


ool 


each step.” Mindful dreaming and conscious body-exit bring the 
mindfulness practice of our spiritual path into the non-physical aspect of our 
lives — our sleeping lives. They complete the mandala of our spiritual path; 
they complete the circle. 

When you finally have a mindful dream or a conscious body-exit, it is 
an amazing experience. Reality opens up. You get a sense of unbound 


freedom, this limitless horizon where all things are possible. You get a taste 


of enlightenment. But on a circular path, there is no final step. And these 


'Palmo, Tenzin. Reflections on a Mountain Lake. New York: Snow Lion Publications, 2002. 
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non-physical experiences are not just some end to be achieved. These 
experiences are valuable only because they put you in a position where the 
direct perception of emptiness — enlightenment — is much more tenable. 
This in turn gives a richness to the spiritual journey as we continue on our 


merry way. 
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Dream Log 
May 06, 2005 


slept 8.5h [several regular dreams, mindful dream towards the morning time]: 


I was in this big limousine with some other people. They were 
dressed in black and we were being driven to the cemetery. The driver 
was doing a really lousy job: He was riding the brakes and making all 
these sharp turns. I’m not sure who it was that died, but the mood was 
oddly inappropriate for a funeral: The people I was with were not at all 
somber. They were all in a good mood, but I could tell that they were 
trying to subdue it. It seemed like they could barely contain their 
euphoria. I didn’t really feel like I was in on their secret. I was just sort 
of going along for the ride. 

I decided to do a reality check and casually looked at the time on a 
digital clock in the limo, looked away, and checked again. The time was 
impossibly different on the second reading, and I gained mindfulness. I 
was able to keep cool and just continued along with the dream. Just then 
a woman smiled at me very warmly and said, “You have to keep it 


relevant to your own death to keep it interesting.” 
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chapter 5 
death 


- INTRODUCTION - 

Death is not polite conversation. It’s generally considered negative, dark, 
and morbid. Death is the root of all fear. And this is so deeply true that we 
are afraid even to talk about death. By avoiding the subject, perhaps we 
think that we can avoid death itself. 

It’s ironic that the thing which is most certain in our lives and 
therefore deserves some discussion is the very thing which we do not permit 
ourselves to discuss. But to some degree this makes sense. After all, we are 
alive, not dead. We seem to have absolutely no firsthand experience with 
the matter. We don’t have any memory of ever dying before. And with our 
limited knowledge of death, any sort of discussion quickly reaches an 
impasse. So we simply resign ourselves to death’s inevitability and chalk it 
up as a mystery. We can’t seem to make heads or tails of it, so why bother 
giving it any further thought? It’s a reasonable position. 

But the truth is that we’ve given up too soon. The truth is: You 
directly experience death each and every time you fall asleep. The only 
difference between death and going to sleep is that when you go to sleep, 
after a while you wake up in the same body. The cycle of sleep and 
wakefulness mirrors the cycle of death and rebirth. And when you realize 


this, it changes everything. Now you can learn how to bring mindfulness 
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into your natural cycle of sleep and thereby bring insight to the cycle of birth 
and death. 

Now we can finally get somewhere. Death can be experienced and 
discussed. We can compare notes. And how incredible it is that we can 
even have notes on death. It’s tremendously advantageous, because 


someday — maybe a Wednesday — you will have to die. 


- A GOOD DEATH - 
When we finally have to die, we want a good death. But what is a good 
death? When we consider this question, often we tend to focus on the 
circumstances of our death. We hope to die naturally. We hope for a 
painless death. We hope not to die alone. But the question posed reaches 
beyond the particular state of affairs we find ourselves in as we are dying. 
The question asks more about death itself, and how we can best answer its 
call. We cannot necessarily control the details of our death; they will be 
different for everyone. But after our last breath, we will all find ourselves in 
the exact same situation. Death is wonderfully egalitarian in this regard. 
And it is this universal commonality of death which bears the most fruitful 
discussion. 

When you die, the connection between your physical body and the 
subtle body which animates and energizes it will end. The physical body 


falls lifeless. From the perspective of the living, it seems like a very bad 
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thing. But the most remarkable thing about death is that you are still alive. 
When you die, you suddenly realize that there is no death. On some more 
fundamental level, you are still there, still alive. (It’s just that the “you” 
aspect has shifted somewhat — it has lost a few pounds by dropping the 
various masks accumulated during your lifetime.) 

After you have died, you find yourself in the bardo, that in-between 
state described in Buddhism.” The bardo presents you with a range of 
images and scenarios to contend with, such as peaceful deities showering 
you with flowers and wrathful deities breathing fire. It promises to be quite 
a show. But the crucial feature of the bardo is the chance it offers for 
liberation — enlightenment and its concomitant release from the cycle of 
birth and death. This possibility hinges on your ability to see the true nature 
of what you are experiencing. And this requires mindfulness. 

So perhaps a good death is one in which mindfulness prevails. But 
how realistic is that expectation? From our practice of mindfulness during 
waking life, we notice how difficult it is to stay mindful during stressful or 
emotional situations. And death ranks fairly high in regard to these criteria. 
It’s the big one. Even if we are granted a relatively peaceful passing, we 
would be hard-pressed to retain mindfulness in the actual face of death. The 
central problem is this: We simply do not have any direct personal 


experience with death. Direct personal experience is the critical factor. 


' This assertion may at first seem impossibly groundless, but is drawn from the author’s own personal near- 
death experience and subsequently elucidated by means of the practice of conscious body-exit. 

* Tn the literature, one can find as many different specific bardos as there are schools of Buddhism; 
however, a single generalized notion of the bardo is sufficient for the purposes of our discussion. 
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Direct personal experience gives familiarity. With familiarity we have 
calmness. And it is this calmness which sets the stage for mindfulness. 
Mindful dreaming and conscious body-exit are the way to gain this 
direct personal experience. Each practice offers its own particular details, 
but the core experience is the same: the mindful experience of the non- 
physical world. And it is this aspect of mindful dreaming and conscious 
body-exit which is most valuable. It is in this way we can gain direct 


personal experience with death before we get that tap on the shoulder. 


- MINDFUL DREAMING: ACCESSIBLE EXPERIENCE - 
As we discovered in diagram one, the bardo is a non-physical space 
analogous to the dream world. And an even stronger statement could be 
made: The bardo is the dream world. So the more experience we can gather 
during our nightly sojourns into our dream-filled sleep, the better. But it 
doesn’t count if we’re not paying attention. It is only when we are mindful 
that we truly experience anything, whether physically asleep or awake. 
Mindfulness is golden because it brings you into the present moment, 
allowing you to really see your situation and thus your options within it. 
Mindful dreaming gives you valuable experience in the bardo. It 
acquaints you with the particular vibe of non-physical reality. This 
familiarity imparts calmness and thus the potential for mindfulness when we 
visit the bardo after bodily death. As mentioned, the bardo is acclaimed for 


its opportunity for enlightenment. If you are able to directly perceive the 
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emptiness of all that you are witnessing in the bardo, you win. It sounds 
easy, but try it tonight: Try to be mindful that you are in a non-physical 
realm witnessing a dream, and working from that premise, try to directly 
perceive emptiness. Then imagine the difficulty of this very delicate mental 
maneuver compounded by the great stress and emotion that come with 
death. It seems almost unfair that we only get one chance per lifetime to get 
it right. But the wonderful thing about mindful dreaming is that it levels the 
playing field: Now that we understand the true significance of dreams, we 
can practice any night we want. 

But its interesting to note that the majority of mindful dreaming 
practice is actually done during the day. This reflects the fact that the 
practice is not just about mindful dreaming, it’s about deep mindfulness — 
the awareness of which world you are in. Cultivating this deep mindfulness 
in mindful dreaming practice is crucial to your fate in the bardo. This is 
because the main problem with being dead is that you might not realize it. 
Just as you wander around the dream world totally unaware of the deeper 
reality of your situation — namely, that you are inside of a dream — the dead 
wander around the bardo totally unaware that they are in fact dead. This can 
be a major setback if your aim is liberation in the bardo. On the other hand, 
the presence of deep mindfulness will allow you to know not only what’s 
going on around you, but also where you really are. 

The practice of mindful dreaming affords you a tremendous advantage 


when faced with death. But as well it serves to remind you of the true 
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difficulty of having a good death, the real nature of what is involved. Our 
capacity to take mindfulness into our dreams indicates our capacity to take 
mindfulness into our death. And the practice of mindful dreaming 
continuously updates you on your progress on this path each time you 


dream. 


- CONSCIOUS BODY-EXIT: KNOWING THE PROCESS - 
The practice of conscious body-exit also gives you mindful experience in the 
non-physical domain of the bardo. Every time you have a conscious body- 
exit you log valuable time in the subtle world. But this practice gives you 
something even more useful: mindful experience of the process of dying. 
Each time you go to sleep, you exit your physical body. And when 
you die, you will exit your physical body for the last time. The practice of 
conscious body-exit brings mindfulness to this process. With mindfulness in 
tow, you can begin to truly experience what it is to exit your physical body. 
You become familiar with how the physical body withdraws its sense 
perceptions. You become familiar with that wave of heaviness that envelops 
the body. You learn that the vibrations you feel and the sounds that you hear 
are perfectly normal components of this experience. And when you actually 
separate from your physical body at the time of death, it won’t be quite a 
shock. All of this familiarity will provide you a sense of calm when you are 
dying. And within this calm space you are much more able to bring 


mindfulness with you as you continue your journey into the bardo. 
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When dying, one sticking point in particular is the mental attachment 
we have to our physical body. This can really put a damper on things when 
faced with physical death. Death then becomes much bigger than it actually 
is, and we panic. This is why Buddhism places such an emphasis on non- 
attachment to the physical body. However, this is more easily said than 
done. 

We are attached to our body because we assume it is who we are. It’s 
an understandable assumption. Our life-long indoctrination in the physical 
world does not allow us to see it any other way. During our course on this 
earth, we seem not just to be inside of a body, but actually to be the body. 
To some extent this is true: When our body is hungry, we feel hungry. It’s a 
useful perspective for this physical world. But the body is not the whole 
story of who you are. The physical body has simply taken the dominant 
position as our identity because we tend to only recognize the physical 
world. 

You are not only your physical body. This has been pointed out many 
times by enlightened spiritual masters, but it is as little use to us on a day-to- 
day level as their proclamation that we are already enlightened. The 
problem is that this truth about our physical body is simply impossible to 
realize in a physical state. It is a non-physical fact that requires a non- 
physical perspective. And conscious body-exit allows this point of view. 


When you first experience your conscious existence outside of your physical 
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body, you instantly know that you are not just your body. You then come to 
realize that the physical body is only an externalization — a temporary 
disguise — of a deeper and more fundamental self. This shift of your self- 
definition automatically effects a lessening of attachment to the physical 
body because the physical body has been removed from the center-stage of 
your self-identity. And knowing that you exist beyond physical form can be 
a quite a comfort when faced with physical death. 

But no matter what, death is still a little scary. There will always be 
an element of fear associated with death, regardless of how ready we are. 
The death fear has deep and complex roots that penetrate the body, ego, and 
mind. For example, the body’s fear of death manifests as physical pain, 
which simply is part and parcel of having a body. The ego’s entire goal is to 
stay alive, so it uses fear to protect itself from any sort of death. For 
example, we are afraid to lose an argument. The mind isn’t too fond of 
death either, and so we get scared of snakes and high places and such. These 
aspects of the death fear are natural and serve some sort of purpose. 

But a great deal of the fear of death is unnecessary: the fear of the 
unknown. Practicing conscious body-exit can help to lessen this fear by 
replacing the unknown with knowledge. And the realization of actual nature 
of death — which is to say that death is fairly harmless — does have far- 
reaching consequences throughout our organism. It helps to dissolve the 


terrible fear of death. 
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- THE CLEAR LIGHT OF DEATH - 

In diagram one we saw the relationship between the physical, subtle, and 
causal worlds. As the causal world corresponds to dreamless deep sleep, it 
is beyond the scope of mindful dreaming or conscious body-exit. However, 
because the causal world is directly related to the clear light of death, it does 
bear some mention here. 

The causal world is the least dense of the three worlds. In it appears 
only to be a sort of “clear light.” This light is present both in deep sleep and 
in death, which are the domains of the causal world. Emptiness permeates 
the causal world, as it does all worlds. But the emptiness of the causal world 
really stands out. It is so apparent simply because there is not much else 
going on. 

Gaining experience with the causal world and its clear light during 
your lifetime can be accomplished with practices such as Clear Light Yoga 
or Sleep Yoga from the Tibetan tradition. The basic idea behind the practice 
is to simply bring mindfulness yet deeper with you into your sleeping life — 
beyond your dreams and into your dreamless sleep. And when you are able 
to do this, you can recognize the clear light for what it truly is: you. This is 
not to say that you begin identifying with the clear light, adding it to your 
collection of who you are. It is just that the duality between the observer 
and what is observed falls away and what is left is simply consciousness as a 


highly refined self-luminous formlessness — the clear light. 
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When you enter the bardo, the clear light of death dawns briefly 
before the big fireworks show of peaceful and wrathful deities begins. And 
to recognize the emptiness of this clear light — to merge with it — preempts 
any further experience in the bardo, as it liberates you from the cycle of birth 
and death. You and the clear light become one and (apropos to the term) 


become enlightened. This is the most direct route for liberation at death. 


- SUMMARY - 

There is no language when you die. You cannot take any words with you. 
All you take are your habits. So if you intend to have a good death — a 
mindful death — the only thing you have to rely on is what you have 
habituated in your spiritual practice. 

The practice of mindful dreaming encourages you to deepen your 
mindfulness and to take it with you as you go about your life. The practice 
of conscious body-exit encourages you to bring mindfulness to the process 
of going to sleep. Both practices take your mindfulness off of the meditation 
cushion and establish it as way of being. And the fruition of both practices — 
the mindful experience of the non-physical subtle world, that world of dream 
and death — gives you valuable insight into your own true nature. And when 
you understand your own true nature, you realize that death cannot touch 


who you truly are. Then you are free to laugh through the whole movie. 
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physical 


subtle 


causal 


- common terms - 


wakefulness 


dream 


clear light 
of deep sleep 
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clear light 
of death 


life cycle 
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nirmanakaya 


sambhogakaya 


dharmakaya 


- Buddhist terms - 
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Diagram one: The three worlds of existence and the relationship between their cycles. 
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standard deep 
mindfulness 


\ 


(“clear light” )* 
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Diagram two: The notion of deep mindfulness and its relationship to what is taken as standard mindfulness. With 
deep mindfulness, one is aware not only of the phenomena of the world, but in which world these things are 


occurring. 


« - The causal world has no phenomena per se, but can be described as having a sense of “clear light.” 
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Diagram three: The real/unreal aspects of both dream life and waking life. 
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Diagram four: The physical/mental aspect of being awake or asleep and the 
relationship to both the corresponding world of existence and 
the element of mindfulness. 
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« — Being physically asleep also includes the causal world (which corresponds 
to deep sleep), but for our purposes we only will be considering the subtle 
world (which corresponds to dreaming). 
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questions and answers 


What are the three worlds of existence? 


= In this human incarnation, we find that we exist in three distinct worlds of 
existence — the physical, the subtle, and the causal. These correspond to the 
physical waking world, the dream world, and the world of deep sleep, 


respectively. 


What is “deep mindfulness?” 


= While standard mindfulness refers to being aware of the contents of 
whatever world you are in (physical, subtle, or causal), deep mindfulness 
refers to being aware of exactly which world you are in. Deep mindfulness, 
being more comprehensive, thus automatically activates standard 


mindfulness as well. 


What is a “reality check?” 


= A reality check is performing some action to check which reality you are 
immersed in at the moment. Doing a reality check is how you practice deep 


mindfulness. 


What is “mindful dreaming?” 


= Mindful dreaming (often referred to as “lucid dreaming”’) is knowing that 
you are dreaming while you are inside of a dream. While mindful dreaming 
is a natural consequence of deep mindfulness practice, there are exercises 


which facilitate gaining this mindfulness in the dream state. 
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What is the point of practicing mindful dreaming? 


« The practice of mindful dreaming deepens your current mindfulness practice 
by honoring the dream state. In recognizing the dream state, you in turn 
recognize when you are not dreaming, thus enlarging your scope of 
mindfulness in all aspects of your life, awake or asleep. Further, while 
mindfully inside of a dream you have access to spiritual insights which are 
otherwise unavailable in waking life. As well, consciously experiencing the 
dream state familiarizes you with this subtle world — the same subtle world 


you will occupy when you die. 


Are dreams real? 


= Yes, in the sense that you really do visit the dream world each time you go 
to sleep. But of course the reality of the dream world generally does not 


intersect that of the physical world. 


What is a “conscious body-exit?” 


=" When you perform a conscious body-exit (often referred to as an “out-of- 
body experience” or an “astral projection”), you temporarily exit your 
physical body. And although we undergo an unconscious body-exit every 
night when we sleep, a body-exit is only considered “conscious” if one is 


aware of exiting the body. 


What is the point of practicing conscious body-exit? 


= When your physical body dies, you exit the body. Practicing conscious 
body-exits familiarizes you with this natural process which occurs at death, 
allowing you to become less fearful of the situation and better poised to 


navigate through its many opportunities. 
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Are conscious body-exits real? 


=" Yes. When you leave your physical body consciously, you find yourself in 
the subtle world which directly corresponds to physical waking reality. You 
can actually examine your physical body from the outside. This is in 
contrast to a dream, in which the subtle world you find yourself in generally 


does not intersect the physical world. 


Can I die if I get lost and can’t return to my physical body? 


= Yes. Just kidding. No, a body-exit it a completely natural phenomenon that 
happens every time you go to sleep. In a conscious body-exit, you are 
simply bringing mindfulness to this natural process. You are always able to 


return to the physical body at any moment you wish. 


Can I be harmed or my physical body possessed while out-of-body? 


= You cannot be harmed in the out-of-body state nor can your physical body 
be possessed. You are naturally out-of-body each time you go to sleep, 
unbothered by such problems. Just as you cannot be harmed in your dreams, 
you cannot be harmed during a conscious body-exit. As well, your physical 


body is sovereign during your incarnation and cannot be possessed. 


Why have I never heard any of this before? 


= Because mindful dreaming and conscious body-exit are non-physical, our 
material-based culture has no use for them. These states are thus trivialized 
or completely ignored. However, ancient spiritual traditions such as Tibetan 


Buddhism have recognized these states for millennia. 
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summary of exercises: 
mindful dreaming 


- REALITY CHECKS - 
Reality checks are the way to practice deep mindfulness, the foundation of 
mindful dreaming. Below are several different reality checks, listed in 


descending order of reliability: 


TEXT STABILITY 

1. Read a short word and note its details. 

2. Look away from the word to any specific object. 

3. Turn back to your short word and try to read it again, checking 


carefully if all its details are still present. 


If the word is the same, know that you are awake in the physical world. 


If the word is different, know that you are dreaming in the subtle world. 


BODY DETAIL 
Check the details of your physical body by, for example, counting your 
fingers. Try to distort your physical body using your imagination. If 


anything is amiss, know that you are inside of a dream. 


MECHANICAL DEVICES 
Try operating a mechanical device such as a telephone or a light switch. 
Also try to read the time on a digital clock. If things are behaving 


strangely, know that you are inside of a dream. 


SMOOTH COHERENCY 
Recall your memories of the last couple of hours. If your memories are 


vague or incoherent, know that you are inside of a dream. 
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- PRELIMINARY EXERCISES: SUBTLE BODY AWAKENING - 
There are three basic techniques to refer to when working with the subtle 


body (which rests “inside” the physical body): 


ACTIVATING YOUR AWARENESS 
Rub the area you are working on in a circular motion with the tip of one 
of your fingers. Follow this physical sensation with your awareness. 


Feel energy pulsating in a circular motion. 


CONNECTING YOUR AWARENESS 
Stroke the activated areas with a full sweep of motion, arriving back to 
where you started to complete the circuit. Feel energy pulsating and 


rotating as a unit. 


DUAL AWARENESS PRACTICE 
Feel energy on both sides of your body simultaneously (e.g. both hands 
or both legs). 


The following guides you through the basic process of awakening your 


subtle body, referencing the above three techniques: 


1. THE HANDS — THUMBS, FINGERS, PALMS 

Activate your awareness in the top knuckle of your thumb closest to 
the fingernail, in the thumb knuckle just below your top knuckle, and 
in the thumb joint which is near the wrist. Connect the awareness. 
Practice dual awareness. 

Progress through each of your fingers in this manner. 

Awaken your palms by tracing circles on your palm with your 
finger, varying the size and location of the circles as you wish. 


Follow the sensation with your awareness as you close your eyes. 
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Connect the energy awareness of the entire hand into a single 
coherent unit. Feel your entire hand pulsating with energy. Repeat 


this exercise with your other hand and then practice dual awareness. 


. THE ARMS — WRISTS, ELBOWS, SHOULDERS 


Activate your awareness in your wrist, elbow, and shoulder. Connect 
the awareness in these areas to your awakened hands. Repeat this 


exercise with your other arm, and then practice dual awareness. 


. THE FEET — TOES, SOLES 


Activate your awareness in your toes and soles. Connect the 


awareness of the entire foot. Practice dual awareness. 


. THE LEGS — ANKLES, KNEES, HIPS 


Activate your awareness in your ankles, knees, and hips. Connect 


awareness through the entire leg. Practice dual awareness. 


. THE SPINE 


Activate your awareness in the vertebrae of your spine. Connect the 
awareness of the spine by mentally traveling up and down your back 
(rather than trying to make a complete circuit by going over the head 


and down your chest). 


. THE HEAD 


Activate your awareness in your head using your fingers to massage 
the scalp, forehead, ears, jaw, lips, nose, and around the eyes. 
Connect this awareness by letting your hands flow from the back of 
your head, up over your ears and the top of your head, and down your 


face. 
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7. MOVING ENERGY 
Activate your subtle body by simply placing your attention within 
your physical body. Then concentrate on your feet and begin to spiral 
energy upwards through your legs to the base of your spine. Let this 
energy continue to spiral upwards through the spine and to the top of 
the head. 

Next concentrate on your hands and spiral energy up from your 
hands, through your arms, and ending at the shoulders. Then let this 
energy meet at the base of your neck and then rise to the top of your 
head. 

Let all the energy at the top of your head pour down your face, 
past your jaw, chin, and throat. Let it continue downwards inside of 
your body, past your heart and solar plexus, and into your navel 
center, where it rests. Feel the unity of your whole subtle body 


pulsating with warm energy. 


- ENERGY BREATHS - 
Breathing energy into the subtle body raises your personal energy 
level, which allows you to explore the subtle world more in-depth by 
giving you more control over your subtle body. Energy breaths can 
be done at any time, and they are especially useful to do when you are 


watching yourself fall asleep. 


1. Awaken your subtle body by placing your attention inside of your 
physical body. Take a moment to feel your whole subtle body 


pulsating in unison. 


2. As you slowly breathe in, feel energy entering through the soles of 
your feet, spiraling up your legs, joining at the base of your spine, and 


flowing up your spine to the top of your head. 
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3. As you breathe out, feel the energy wash over your face, past your 


throat and heart, and into your navel area, where it is stored. 


4. Then with the next breath, feel energy entering through the palms of 
your hands, spiraling up your arms and past your shoulders, meeting 


at the base of your neck, and flowing up to the top of your head. 


5. As you breathe out, feel the energy wash over your face, past your 


throat and heart, and into your navel area, where it is stored. 


- TECHNIQUES FOR GOING TO SLEEP - 
It’s important to remain still while practicing these techniques, so be 
sure to move around in bed a little bit to get settled and comfortable 
before you begin. Lying down on your back, feel which areas of your 
body are touching the bed. Let the bed do all the work in supporting 
your body in these areas. Remember to check in with your physical 
body now and then as you go to sleep and to use this relaxation 
method to relax any tension that may have returned. Awaken your 
subtle body by placing your attention inside of your physical body. 
Feel the gentle pulse of your subtle body. Follow any of the 
techniques listed below for about twenty minutes, and then let 


yourself fall asleep. 


1. WATCHING YOUR PHYSICAL BODY FALL ASLEEP 
Spread your attention over your entire physical body. Become aware 
of your bodily senses slowly beginning to withdraw from the physical 
world. Pay attention to your sense of touch and notice how your arms 
and legs begin to lose sensation, followed by your torso. Once all 
feeling has subsided in the physical body, you will feel a wave of 


heaviness envelop you, signaling the near onset of sleep. 
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2. MANTRA OF INTENT 
Repeat to yourself your sincere intent on bringing mindfulness into 
your dreams. As you go to sleep, let your words come slower and 
slower. Note that the last thing we think about while falling asleep is 


generally the first thing we think about when we begin dreaming. 


3. DREAM WALK-THROUGH 
Recall a dream that you’ve had. Take yourself through the entire 
dream, embellishing it as you wish with further details. If the dream 
was a mindful one, remember how it felt to be mindful in your dream. 
If the dream was not mindful, imagine yourself becoming mindful: A 
dream clue presents itself as some strange occurrence; you become 


suspicious that you might be dreaming; and you do a reality check. 


4. HYPNOGOGICS 
Keep your awareness behind your closed eyelids. One way to help 
maintain your visual awareness is to move your closed eyes around 
occasionally, as if you were reading something. At first, you will see 
a blackness with vague areas of shifting, hazy color. However, you 
will soon notice that these areas begin to form simple shapes of 
various duration — hypnogogics. Participate in shaping these forms. 
The visualization will begin to stabilize, eventually forming a 


dreamscape. 


5. TIBETAN BUDDHIST TECHNIQUE 
Place your awareness in your heart center, visualizing there the letter 
A and its sound of ‘Ahhh.’ 
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6. ENERGY BREATHS 
Follow the steps listed in the previous section on energy breathing. 
Remember to keep your breaths deep and slow, feeling the energy 


effortlessly flowing through you. 


The key to these techniques is learning to balance between being hyper- 
alert to your technique (and unable to fall asleep) and being overcome by 
the strong habit of simply falling asleep too quickly. Observe which side 


you err on and take measures to find a balance. 
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summary of exercises: 
conscious body-exit 


- THE BASIC PRACTICE - 
BEFORE BED 
1. Write in your dream log the intent to consciously exit your physical body. 
2. Relax your physical body. 
3. Awaken your subtle body. 
4. Breathe energy into your subtle body. 
5 


. Sit in meditation. 


IN BED 

1. Lie on your back. Let the bed do all the work in supporting your 

body. Remain as still as possible. 

2. Awaken your subtle body. Feel it pulsating. 

3. As you watch your physical body fall asleep, breathe energy into your 
subtle body and repeat to yourself your intention to consciously exit 
your physical body. 

. Wait for a wave of heaviness to envelop you. 

Induce the vibrations or wait for them to arrive. 


Amplify the vibrations or wait for them to become strong. 


ND WA 


Separate from your physical body by imagining yourself floating 
lightly like a balloon. 
8. When you have exited, move away from your physical body both to 


give yourself more control and to prolong the experience. 


If you accidentally doze off, it is likely that you will spontaneously wake up 
and find yourself in one of the three stages of exit. If you do, stay still and 
proceed from that point. 


- INDUCING THE VIBRATIONS - 
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IMAGINATION METHOD 
1. If you have experienced the vibrations, recall how they felt. If you 
have yet to experience them, imagine humming waves of energy 


slowly traveling from head to toe. 


BROW CHAKRA METHOD 

1. Breathe energy up from your feet, up through your legs, and then up 
through the center of your torso and neck, letting it rest in your brow 
chakra. 

2. After three of these breaths, focus on your brow chakra, feeling it 
gently pulsate with energy. 

3. When your body feels heavy and you have entered the catatonic stage, 
mentally push a wave of energy down from your brow chakra. Feel 
this energy wash past your face and torso, and then down through 


your legs. 


- AMPLIFYING THE VIBRATIONS - 
DIRECT AMPLIFICATION 
1. Follow the rhythm of the vibrations as they travel up and down your 
subtle body. 
2. Using the brow technique mentioned above, try to time your energy 


pushes to coincide with the rhythm of the vibrations. 


INDIRECT AMPLIFICATION 
1. Focus on separating from your physical body by feeling yourself 
floating higher and higher. 


- MINDFUL DREAM CONVERSION - 
Follow these easy steps if you are inside a mindful dream and wish to have a 


conscious body-exit: 
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1. Think about your physical body laying in bed. Be prepared for a 
sense of motion. 

2. Once back in the physical, you may find yourself in any of the three 
stages of body-exit: catatonic, vibrational, or separation. Simply 


proceed as per the basic practice. 


- RHYTHM NAPS - 

Rhythm napping is sleeping for very short periods of time which vary in 
duration in a rhythmic fashion. It is most effective when done as part of an 
early-morning nap. Below are three different rhythms naps to try. The last 
segment in each rhythm nap gets repeated until you decide that you are 
finished with the nap. Remember to move as little as possible when the 


alarm goes off. 


rhythm nap one | rhythm nap two | rhythm nap three 


4 minutes 
2 minutes 
4 minutes 
6 minutes 
8 minutes 
10 minutes 
10 minutes 


4 minutes 


8 minutes 
4 minutes 
8 minutes 
12 minutes 
16 minutes 
20 minutes 
20 minutes 


8 minutes 


12 minutes 

6 minutes 
12 minutes 
18 minutes 
24 minutes 
30 minutes 


30 minutes 


12 minutes 


- CALMING YOUR FEARS - 
The following technique can be used to calm any conscious or unconscious 


fears by giving you a sense of womb-like security: 


BW NO 
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. Get comfortable in bed and relax your body. 
. Visualize a small, warm, white ball in the center of your body. 
. With each inhalation, see the white ball grow. Feel its gentle warmth. 


. Let it slowly expand inside your body with each breath until it has 


filled you. Feel it resting on the inside of your skin, warming you 


slightly. 


. Then let it expand a few feet beyond your body, enveloping you in a 


white glow. Rest safely in its warmth. 


. Mindfully watch your body fall asleep. 
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suggested schedule: 
regular daily practice with morning naps 


until you must begin your day] 


wake up routine (5 to 10 min) 


- try to do at least five reality checks during the day - 


[ 
[sleep] 
[sleep] 
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suggested schedule: 
dream retreat 


[sleep]; wake when rested, without an alarm; wake up routine; meditation 


- try to do at least twenty reality checks during the day - 


(optional nap) 


dedicated non-mindfulness! 


before-bed routine (30 min); in-bed routine (20 min); [sleep] 
[sleep] 


[sleep] 


[sleep] 


[sleep] 
[sleep] 


wake up routine; do something active 
before-bed routine (30 min); in-bed routine (20 min); [sleep] 


[sleep] 
[sleep] 


[sleep] 


' Spend this period being as un-mindful as reasonably possible. However, this is not a break period from the intense 
attentiveness of mindfulness. Be actively aware (mindful) of your non-mindfulness. In other words, seriously 
pretend to be un-mindful. You might find this as a useful way of fortifying your mindfulness practice by 
emphasizing its opposite. 


